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lan Hogbin is an Australian and very much a professional. His book seems an almost 
perfect introduction to anthropology, which is one of the most enjoyable of all learned 
subjects. Here he compares and contrasts the extraordinary social habits of that oddest 
of mammals — man. Writing, for example, about the strange apocalyptic ‘Cargo Cults’ 
which have recently disrupted the social life of various Pacific islands, he also quotes a 
contemporary passage describing the building of Chartres Cathedral. The book is so 
rcadable because he never makes a general statement without including an instance — 
usually one nicely calculated to give the reader a slight shock. Change, as he reassuringly 
reminds us, has gone on since before the Pharaohs, Alexander and the Toltecs. There 


have been also our own witch hunts. ‘Western industrial civilization . . . is just as 


mortal... . A growing knowledge of the processes of social change should enable us 
to plan something better.’ This ‘ growing knowledge’ Mr Hogbin helps to bring to the 
general reader. — AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs, in The Countryman. 
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MEN IN CHAINS 


ILLIAM WILBERFORCE was born two 
hundred years ago. He fought a good fight and 
won. Humanists and Christians meet on com- 
mon ground to honour the memory of the man who led 
the anti-slavery forces to victory. The Evangelical move- 
ment in the last century, with whom such reformers as 
Wilberforce and Shaftesbury were identified, had a gener- 
ous, humanitarian impulse which is often offered as proof 
of what Christian ethics mean in practice. What is con- 
veniently forgotten is the frequent indifference, if not 
hostility, of the orthodox establishment. Long before 
Wilberforce, the Society of Friends attacked slavery, and 
they were persecuted. So did the secular humanists in 
France. Condorcet was president of the Société des Amis 
des Noirs. We know, too, what happened to Thomas Paine. 
Richard Carlile spent over nine years in prison for pub- 
lishing The Rights of Man and similar ‘ subversive * works. 
It is no belitthement of Wilberforce’s achievement to say 
that in the circumstances of the time only a Christian 
could have done it, though radical freethinkers would have 
welcomed the chance. What is remarkable is not that 
Wilberforce succeeded, but that more than 1,800 years of 
Christianity had elapsed before slavery was abolished. 
There is no condemnation of slavery in the New Testa- 
ment. The Patristic Church did not forbid it. Early in the 
eleventh century Benedict VIII condemned the children of 
priests to be slaves. Clement V did likewise to the whole 
population of Venice in 1309. Paul III decreed slavery for 
all Englishmen who supported Henry VIII. Papal licences 
were granted to the Kings of Portugal in the fifteenth 
century to conquer heathen countries and reduce the 
inhabitants to ‘everlasting slavery’. Innocent X bought 
slaves to use in his army. Gregory VI admittedly denounced 
slavery in 1839, but by then it was already on the way 
out. The Protestant record is just as ugly. With no sense 
of irony Hawkins used a slave ship named Jesus. In the 
logbooks of later slavers we read of religious services being 
held on deck while the dreadful human cargo was battened 
down below. In the voyages across the Atlantic it is 
estimated that only half the Africans reached their destina- 
tion alive. Yet scarcely a voice protested at this crime 
against humanity. Millions of sermons continued to be 
preached on the love of God and the brotherhood of man, 
but clearly this was just a beautiful idea to admire but not 


of course to act upon. 
The 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


THE MYSTERY OF OPUS DEI 


AM not surprised that 
copies of The Times (August 
20) were held up by the 

Spanish censorship. The reason 
was an article describing the 
activities of that elusive and 
powerful organization known as 
Opus Dei. Only about three per 
cent of its members are priests ; 
the rest are laymen, fanatically 
dedicated to work behind the 
scenes as watchdogs of the 
Church. They wear no distinc- 
tive badge and so it is impossible 
to tell when one is being scru- 
tinized by a member of this 
quasi-secret society. They infil- 
trate all branches of State ser- 
vice, including the Army and 
the universities. They are be- 
lieved to influence the appoint- 
ment of university staffs, religi- 
ous bigotry being preferred to 
academic qualifications. Alto- 
gether it is not a pretty picture, 
especially when one reflects that 
by Opus Dei standards even 
Jesuits are too progressive. 

If this were a purely Spanish 
affair there would be no more 
to be said. But the organization 
started twenty-six years ago by 
Mer Escriva has spread across 
four continents and penetrated 
the Iron Curtain. I don’t know 
about its activities in this coun- 
try, and I wouldn't be told. 
The number of members is not 
revealed. They must be con- 
siderable to justify a training 
centre for three hundred profes- 
sional men in Rome. We have 
enough trouble already- from 
Catholic pressure groups without 
having to endure a highly skilled 
élite working underground to 
frustrate everything that human- 
ists stand for. It is worth noting 
that the patron saint of Opus 
Dei is an Englishman—Thomas 
More. 


* Up With the Pope’ 
OUGHT to have learned by 
this time how dangerous it is 


to make predictions. Last month 
I wrote that the Bishop of 
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Southwark was more likely to 
be involved in social than the- 
ological controversy and now 
this episcopal enfant terrible is 
in the thick of the sort of row 
trom which the Church of Eng- 
land has been free for a long 
time. The amiable practice of 
most bishops since the great 
Prayer Book battle of 1927-28 
has been to pretend not to notice 
what extreme High Anglicans 
are up to. Now the ritualists 
are in the limelight again and 
it makes a change from sea ser- 
pents, runaway heiresses, and 
the usual stock-in-trade of the 
silly season. 

When the verger arrived at St 
Andrews Mission Church, Car- 
shalton, he could not open the 
door for ‘Mass’. Exercising the 
power of the keys the Bishop 
had ordered a new lock to be 
fitted. Father R. A. Harris, the 
priest in charge, had handed in 
his resignation, then tried to can- 
cel it, but was held to his word. 
So, on a crowded railway plat- 
form, before leaving for a holi- 
day in Devon, he declared: ‘My 
message to the Church of Eng- 
land, for its own health and hap- 
piness, is—Up with the Pope’. 
Whether this will rank with 
famous last words remains to be 
seen. The ghost of Disestablish- 
ment has certainly been raised. 


Animal Rights 


HE idea of holding a World 

Animals Day is a good one, 
but those who seek the patron- 
age of St Francis of Assisi are 
the well-meaning dupes of a 
legend. Protestants who have 
taken this mystical ascetic to 
their hearts are evidently incap- 
able of understanding him or the 
callousness shown to animals in 
Mediterranean countries. From 
Aquinas onwards the Church 
has accepted the hard logic that 
since animals are not rational 
they have no duties and there- 
fore no rights. They were cre- 
ated for the use of man and he 


is under no special obligation 
to spare them pain. 

In one of his early essays 
Aldous Huxley quotes the story 
of Brother Juniper, one of the 
little band who followed St 
Francis. Because a sick man 
expressed a whim to taste pigs’ 
trotters, this holy zany rushed 
away and cut off the foot of a 
live pig. St Francis rebuked 
Juniper, not for hacking a live 
pig, but for getting the friars into 
trouble with the public. ‘Of the 
pig and its bleeding stump of leg 
and its squealing in the wood 
he does not think at all,” protests 
Huxley. ‘It never even occurs 
to him to tell his imbecile dis- 
ciple that maiming pigs and leav- 
ing them to bleed is not a per- 
fectly charitable act. On the 
contrary, he finds, when the 
scandal has been averted, that 
Juniper has behaved quite ad- 
mirably. “Would to God that I 
had a whole forest of such 
Junipers.”” “Amen”, responded 
his companions. But the pigs, 
strangely enough, were silent.” 


No Roaring Lions 
NE of my pleasantest recol- 


lections of the RPA Con- 
ference at Cambridge was a 


stroll through the Botanic 
Garden while Mr Gilmour des- 
cribed with learned enthusiasm 
the more extraordinary of the 
rare exhibits. E. M. Forster 
joined us, climbing nimbly over 
a huge rockery which is a minia- 
ture botanical map of the world. 
How different, I reflected, was 
his modesty and gentle friendli- 
ness from the roaring of the sort 
of literary lions one meets at 
cocktail parties. Nor was it 
easy to believe that under the 
unassuming gaiety of Victor 
Purcell lay the vast erudition of 
the author of An Index to the 
Chinese Written Language. Still 
more surprising, if the secret had 
not been long out, is the fact 
that this Cambridge don is none 
other than ‘Myra Buttle’. Under 
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this playful pseudonym he wrote 
a brilliant satire of T. E. Eliot 
entitled The Sweeniad a couple 
of years ago. 

He tells me that his latest 
target is Arnold Toynbee. This 
new book has already been pub- 
lished in America and I look 
forward to reading the cross- 
examination of the historian by 
the shades of Thucydides, Gib- 
bon, and others. In recent years 
humanists have themselves 
been the victims of satire, and 
it is gratifying to see signs that 
the more normal situation is 
being restored. There are plenty 
of bladders to prick. 


Salute to Epstein 


N the way back from this 

tea-party we stopped at 
Clare and one of our members 
took a photograph of the Henry 
Moore sculpture in the grounds. 
I must confess that it baffles me 
and | fear this is a sign of age. 
I don’t feel angry about what 
I don’t understand. It is even 
more’ incomprehensible _ that 
people should dance with rage 
as they did before Epstein’s 
work. The hostility was main- 
tained until his death. I remem- 
ber the outcry over Rima and 
the daubing with tar of the 
statue of ‘Night’ in Westminster 
Broadway. But despite the furi- 
ous storms Epstein aroused and 
the cruel humiliations he suffered 
he kept doggedly to his vision 
of truth. It must have been 
easier to bear the taunts of the 
Philistines than the faintly pat- 
ronizing tone of younger men 
who praised him as the last 
Romantic. 

I suppose ‘Romantic’ has be- 
come a term of abuse, and al- 
though I am not quite sure what 
it means I suspect it would be 
applied to me. I should call 
Epstein a humanist, and I rather 
think that this was what made 
people uneasy about his religi- 
ous pieces. They seem to come 
out of the earth rather than to 
descend from heaven. He has 
been likened to Rodin and 
Donatello, but his inspiration 
came from sources earlier than 
the Renaissance, earlier than 
Greece. The same dynamic 
power in stone can be seen in 


the great age of Egyptian art— 
in the serene, remorseless faces 
of Pharaohs who believed that 
the very gods would tremble 
before them. 


An Australian Tragedy 


HE Australian aborigines 

have had a raw deal. Take 
the case of Albert Namitjira 
who recently died. He worked 
as a stockman, camelman, and 
station hand until he met a well- 
known Australian artist, Rex 
Batterbee, who taught him to 
paint in water colours. He 
mastered the technique so suc- 
cessfully that he became quite 
famous. He was given full rights 
of citizenship, including the right 
to buy and drink alcoholic 
liquor. That brought about his 
downfall, but not in the obvi- 
ous way. In a moment of gener- 
osity he gave some of his rela- 
tives and fellow tribesmen a 
drink, and that was against the 
law. No doubt there are practi- 
cal reasons why these primitive 
peoples should be forbidden to 
have intoxicants, but Namitjira’s 
world tumbled about him when 
he was sentenced earlier this 
year to three months’ imprison- 
ment. 

When his appeal failed he 
cried out bitterly, ‘Why don’t 
they kill us all? That is what 
they want. Better shoot us all 
if we are not allowed to live 
like men’. It is to be hoped 
that this interesting race, which 
provided such exciting material 
for the early anthropologists, 
will be saved from extinction by 
the present though belated 
policy of the government. 


Bad Conscience 


HE scream of rockets now 

breaks the silence of that 
vast wasteland where the only 
menacing sound was once the 
rumble of the bull-roarer, swung 
in the pathetic hope that it 
would bring rain. You can read 
all about this in Howitt, Spencer 
and Gillen, Frazer, Durkheim, 
and Jane Harrison. The initia- 
tion rites and fantastic marriage 
regulations have given rise to so 
many theories about religion and 
society that the remnants of 
these survivors of the Stone Age 


deserve grateful treatment. I 
think most Australians have had 
a bad conscience about it. It is 
said that in the early days 
pioneers used to throw them 
poisoned cakes to exterminate 
them like rats. A subtle and very 
convincing analysis of the hos- 
tility once felt is supplied by 
Judith Wright, an Australian 
poet, who has just published a 
remarkable book about two of 
her forbears, Albert and May 
Wright, who faced the harsh 
conditions of the Queensland 
bush five generations ago. 

She writes that May, watch- 
ing the aborigines, felt a deep 
repulsion that was _half-attrac- 
tion for a way of life so un- 
conscious and so unquestioning. 
‘It was the repulsion of will and 
intellect from their own oppo- 
sites—the kind of fear that had 
prompted the white men to kill 
and kill, not because of the little 
damage the blacks could do 
them materially, but because of 
a threatened deeper damage, the 
undermining of a precarious way 
of life that existed by denying 
what the aboriginals took for 
granted. This is shocking, but 
it may well put into words what 
was obscurely felt—and not 
only in Australia. I can heartily 
recommend The Generations of 
Men (Oxford University Press) 
but the price is 45s, which is 
steep. 


Agnostic Nurses 


A GiRL_ who wishes to train 
at a hospital for the nursing 
profession is asked to state her 
religion. I have come across 
several cases recently of appli- 
cants who said they were agnos- 
tics. They were questioned so 
closely about this that they felt 
quite certain that it was the real 
reason why they were rejected. 
Obviously it is difficult, if not 
impossible to verify such sus- 
picions, though I should be sur- 
prised if they were not often 
well founded. I should be grate- 
ful to hear from any reader who 
can give me information either 
from personal experience or 
knowledge of hospital procedure. 
A ban on agnostics need not be 
official to be effective. 
Hector HAawTon 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


THE MYSTERY OF OPUS DEI 


AM _ not surprised that 
I copies of The Times (August 

20) were held up by the 
Spanish censorship. The reason 
was an article describing the 
activities of that elusive and 
powerful organization known as 
Opus Dei. Only about three per 
cent of its members are priests ; 
the rest are laymen, fanatically 
dedicated to work behind the 
scenes as watchdogs of the 
Church. They wear no distinc- 
tive badge and so it is impossible 
to tell when one is being scru- 
tinized by a member of this 
quasi-secret society. They infil- 
trate all branches of State ser- 
vice, including the Army and 
the universities. They are be- 
lieved to influence the appoint- 
ment of university staffs, religi- 
ous bigotry being preferred to 
academic qualifications. Alto- 
gether it is not a pretty picture, 
especially when one reflects that 
by Opus Dei standards even 
Jesuits are too progressive. 

If this were a purely Spanish 
affair there would be no more 
to be said. But the organization 
started twenty-six years ago by 
Mer Escriva has spread across 
four continents and penetrated 
the Iron Curtain. I don’t know 
about its activities in this coun- 
try, and I wouldn't be told. 
The number of members is not 
revealed. They must be con- 
siderable to justify a training 
centre for three hundred profes- 
sional men ni Rome. We have 
enough trouble already from 
Catholic pressure groups without 
having to endure a highly skilled 
élite working underground to 
frustrate everything that human- 
ists stand for. It is worth noting 
that the patron saint of Opus 
Dei is an Englishman—Thomas 
More. 


* Up With the Pope’ 
OUGHT to have learned by 
this time how dangerous it is 


to make predictions. Last month 
I wrote that the Bishop of 
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Southwark was more likely to 
be involved in social than the- 
ological controversy and now 
this episcopal enfant terrible is 
in the thick of the sort of row 
trom which the Church of Eng- 
land has been free for a long 
time. The amiable practice of 
most bishops since the great 
Prayer Book battle of 1927-28 
has been to pretend not to notice 
what extreme High Anglicans 
are up to. Now the ritualists 
are in the limelight again and 
it makes a change from sea ser- 
pents, runaway heiresses, and 
the usual stock-in-trade of the 
silly season. 

When the verger arrived at St 
Andrews Mission Church, Car- 
shalton, he could not open the 
door for ‘Mass’. Exercising the 
power of the keys the Bishop 
had ordered a new lock to be 
fitted. Father R. A. Harris, the 
priest in charge, had handed in 
his resignation, then tried to can- 
cel it, but was held to his word. 
So, on a crowded railway plat- 
form, before leaving for a holi- 
day in Devon, he declared: ‘My 
message to the Church of Eng- 
land, for its own health and hap- 
piness, is—Up with the Pope’. 
Whether this will rank with 
famous last. words remains to be 
seen. The ghost of Disestablish- 
ment has certainly been raised. 


Animal Rights 


HE idea of holding a World 

Animals Day is a good one, 
but those who seek the patron- 
age of St Francis of Assisi are 
the well-meaning dupes of a 
legend. Protestants who have 
taken this mystical ascetic to 
their hearts are evidently incap- 
able of understanding him or the 
callousness shown to animals in 
Mediterranean countries. From 
Aquinas onwards the Church 
has accepted the hard logic that 
since animals are not rational 
they have no duties and there- 
fore no rights. They were cre- 
ated for the use of man and he 


is under no special obligation 
to spare them pain. 

In one of his early essays 
Aldous Huxley quotes the story 
of Brother Juniper, one of the 
little band who followed St 
Francis. Because a sick man 
expressed a whim to taste pigs’ 
trotters, this holy zany rushed 
away and cut off the foot of a 
live pig. St Francis rebuked 
Juniper, not for hacking a live 
pig, but for getting the friars into 
trouble with the public. ‘Of the 
pig and its bleeding stump of leg 
and its squealing in the wood 
he does not think at all,” protests 
Huxley. ‘It never even occurs 
to him to tell his imbecile dis- 
ciple that maiming pigs and leav- 
ing them to bleed is not a per- 
fectly charitable act. On the 
contrary, he finds, when the 
scandal has been averted, that 
Juniper has behaved quite ad- 
mirably. “Would to God that I 
had a whole forest of such 
Junipers.” “Amen”, responded 
his companions. But the pigs, 
strangely enough, were silent.’ 
No Roaring Lions 

NE of my pleasantest recol- 

lections of the RPA Con- 
ference at Cambridge was a 
stroll through the Botanic 
Garden while Mr Gilmour des- 
cribed with learned enthusiasm 
the more extraordinary of the 
rare exhibits. E. M. Forster 
joined us, climbing nimbly over 
a huge rockery which is a minia- 
ture botanical map of the world. 
How different, I reflected, was 
his modesty and gentle friendli- 
ness from the roaring of the sort 
of literary lions one meets at 
cocktail parties. Nor was it 
easy to believe that under the 
unassuming gaiety of Victor 
Purcell lay the vast erudition of 
the author of An Index to the 
Chinese Written Language. Still 
more surprising, if the secret had 
not been long out, is the fact 
that this Cambridge don is none 
other than ‘Myra Buttle’. Under 
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this playful pseudonym he wrote 
a brilliant satire of T. E. Eliot 
entitled The Sweeniad a couple 
of years ago. 

He tells me that his latest 
target is Arnold Toynbee. This 
new book has already been pub- 
lished in America and I look 
forward to reading the cross- 
examination of the historian by 
the shades of Thucydides, Gib- 
bon, and others. In recent years 
humanists have themselves 
been the victims of satire, and 
it is gratifying to see signs that 
the more normal situation is 
being restored. There are plent} 
of bladders to prick. 


Salute to Epstein 


N the way back from this 

tea-party we stopped at 
Clare and one of our members 
took a photograph of the Henry 
Moore sculpture in the grounds. 
I must confess that it baffles me 
and I fear this is a sign of age. 
I don’t feel angry about what 
I don’t understand. It is even 
more incomprehensible that 
people should dance with rage 
as they did before Epstein’s 
work. The hostility was main- 
tained until his death. I remem- 
ber the outcry over Rima and 
the daubing with tar of the 
statue of ‘Night’ in Westminster 
Broadway. But despite the furi- 
ous storms Epstein aroused and 
the cruel humiliations he suffered 
he kept doggedly to his vision 
of truth. It must have been 
easier to bear the taunts of the 
Philistines than the faintly pat- 
ronizing tone of younger men 
who praised him as the last 
Romantic. 

I suppose ‘Romantic’ has be- 
come a term of abuse, and al- 
though I am not quite sure what 
it means I suspect it would be 
applied to me. I should call 
Epstein a humanist, and I rather 
think that this was what made 
people uneasy about his religi- 
ous pieces. They seem to come 
out of the earth rather than to 
descend from heaven. He has 
been likened to Rodin and 
Donatello, but his inspiration 
came from sources earlier than 
the Renaissance, earlier than 
Greece. The same dynamic 
power in stone can be seen in 


the great age of Egyptian art— 
in the serene, remorseless faces 
of Pharaohs who believed that 
the very gods would tremble 
before them. 


An Australian Tragedy 


HE Australian aborigines 

have had a raw deal. Take 
the case of Albert Namitjira 
who recently died. He worked 
as a stockman, camelman, and 
station hand until he met a well- 
known Australian artist, Rex 
Batterbee, who taught him to 
paint in. water colours. He 
mastered the technique so suc- 
cessfully that he became quite 
famous. He was given full rights 
of citizenship, including the right 
to buy and drink alcoholic 
liquor. That brought about his 
downfall, but not in the obvi- 
ous way. In a moment of gener- 
osity he gave some of his rela- 
tives and fellow tribesmen a 
drink, and that was against the 
law. No doubt there are practi- 
cal reasons why these primitive 
peoples should be forbidden to 
have intoxicants, but Namitjira’s 
world tumbled about him when 
he was sentenced earlier this 
year to three months’ imprison- 
ment. 

When his appeal failed he 
cried out bitterly, “Why don’t 
they kill us all? That is what 
they want. Better shoot us all 
if we are not allowed to live 
like men’. It is to be hoped 
that this interesting race, which 
provided such exciting material 
for the early anthropologists, 
will be saved from extinction by 
the present though belated 
policy of the government. 


Bad Conscience 


HE scream of rockets now 

breaks the silence of that 
vast wasteland where the only 
menacing sound was once the 
rumble of the bull-roarer, swung 
in the pathetic hope that it 
would bring rain. You can read 
all about this in Howitt, Spencer 
and Gillen, Frazer, Durkheim, 
and Jane Harrison. The initia- 
tion rites and fantastic marriage 
regulations have given rise to so 
many theories about religion and 
society that the remnants of 
these survivors of the Stone Age 


deserve grateful treatment. I 
think most Australians have had 
a bad conscience about it. It is 
said that in the early days 
pioneers used to throw them 
poisoned cakes to exterminate 
them like rats. A subtle and very 
convincing analysis of the hos- 
tility once felt is supplied by 
Judith Wright, an Australian 
poet, who has just published a 
remarkable book about two of 
her forbears, Albert and May 
Wright, who faced the harsh 
conditions of the Queensland 
bush five generations ago. 

She writes that May, watch- 
ing the aborigines, felt a deep 
repulsion that was_half-attrac- 
tion for a way of life so un- 
conscious and so unquestioning. 
‘It was the repulsion of will and 
intellect from their own oppo- 
sites—the kind of fear that had 
prompted the white men to kill 
and kill, not because of the little 
damage the blacks could do 
them materially, but because of 
a threatened deeper damage, the 
undermining of a precarious way 
of life that existed by denying 
what the aboriginals took for 
granted. This is shocking, but 
it may well put into words what 
was obscurely felt—and not 
only in Australia. I can heartily 
recommend The Generations of 
Men (Oxford University Press) 
but the price is 45s, which is 
steep. 


Agnostic Nurses 


A GIRL who wishes to train 
at a hospital for the nursing 
profession is asked to state her 
religion. I have come across 
several cases recently of appli- 
cants who said they were agnos- 
tics. They were questioned so 
closely about this that they felt 
quite certain that it was the real 
reason why they were rejected. 
Obviously it is difficult, if not 
impossible to verify such sus- 
picions, though I should be sur- 
prised if they were not often 
well founded. I should be grate- 
ful to hear from any reader who 
can give me information either 
from personal experience or 
knowledge of hospital procedure. 
A ban on agnostics need not be 
official to be effective. 
Hector HAwToNn 
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THE FEAR OF DEATH 


by PERCY G. ROY 


Man’s attitude to death and the departed has 
undergone many changes since primitive times 


ELIGIOUS indoctrination, if taken seri- 
Ro can cause various mental conflicts, 

ranging from neurosis to obsession and 
psychosis ; and it has led to a morbid preoccupa- 
tion with death. The betterment of social life is 
less important than better treatment once actual 
life has ceased. This tends to create a split person- 
ality in the true believer; while he believes in 
theory that after-life is superior to existence in 
this ‘ Vale of Tears’, he is in practice afraid of 
dying. 

‘The wages of sin is death’, warns Romans Vi, 
23, and, three centuries later, the Babylonian 
Talmud repeats ‘ There is no death without sin’. 

Against this we have the voice of theoretical 
comfort —‘ Blessed is he that hath a short life’, 
wrote Pope Clement I in his Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (2nd cent); St Bernard called death the 
gate of life; Tertullian (3rd cent) thought death 
ought therefore to be our pleasure ; and Cardinal 
Newman put it this way: Life is short; death is 
certain ; and the world to come is everlasting. 


The Evolution of Fear 

After the fourth century an ambivalent com- 
promise was found: ‘ The foolish fear death as 
the greatest of evils; the wise desire it as a rest’ 
(St Ambrose). This idea is already contained in 
the Zend Avesta: the soul of the good man (that 
is a man whose datha, or karma, shows a balance 
of good deeds) will be welcomed by Vohu Man6 
and passed on to Ahura Mazda, while the soul 
of the evildoer will be tormented. Prior to his 
demise, a Mohammedan has the vision of meeting 
Azrail, the angel, who will appear in all his 
glory to the pious, yet as a horror to the impious. 

Death did not enter the bound of the savage’s 
imagination, consequently primitive man expcri- 
enced neither fear nor respect in the face of this 
natural happening ; the horde, incessantly in search 
of food and shelter, had no use for the old, infirm 
or invalid (unless they could be eaten up). When 
the latter felt they had become a burden to their 
kinsmen, they themselves asked to be killed off 
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floor of the house (from ‘ Social Change’) 
quickly; or they were left behind with a small 

food supply to last them for a few hours. 

In the second stage (barbarism), death enters 
the social consciousness, because the community 
comes to miss the co-operation of him who dies 
away. This community consequently is being ex- 
panded to comprise, in the past, the totem ; in the 
future, the imagined assistance of the defunct 
(cult of the ancestor). With the rise of class 
society, only the wealthy (aristocracy) have a 
helpful ancestry and they are worshipped as 
‘heroes’. If the spirit of Menelaos is found in 
the Elysian Fields, it is because he belonged to 
the ruling caste and not because of his individual 
merits. The Egyptian kings and their courtiers 
were mummified and deified ; the ordinary people 
just perished. 

The barbarian cannot distinguish real death 
from similar states, such as when a person is 
stunned or falls into a swoon or trance. He 
therefore invents a Second Self or Soul that can 
depart and, after an excursion, return to the. life- 
less body, so long as this Spirit finds his way back 
and is able to enter the body again. Living is 
breathing, therefore the Soul is thought of as 
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something airy: breath or wind (pneuma). Its 
Latin term, anima, is akin to Sanskrit 4nila = wind 
or vital air. 

After the attribution of a more or less indes- 
tructible spirit — visible only in dreams or trance, 
and as such the forerunner of the Soul — men 
started behaving in queer ways as no other animal 
had been found doing. They ‘ buried their dead, 
mutilated themselves, drew pictures in dark, in- 
accessible caverns, deliberately destroyed food or 
weapons by burning them or throwing them into 
lakes’. (V. G. Childe, Progress and Archaeology.) 

Some 50,000 years ago, Neanderthalers interred 
their deceased kinsmen in a pit dug in the floor 
of the cave they inhabited. The corpse was buried 
in a ritual position — flexed or contracted like 
the foetus to be born. With it was placed food, 
tools, weapons, and personal adornments. In 
upper palzolithic times the ritual became more 
varied and the grave depositions richer; the 
most remarkable feature was the daubing of 
bones with red ochre as a symbol of life. From 
the middle palzolithic phase onwards ceremonial 
burial can be traced, with burials in encamp- 
ments in the open. 

In mesolithic times we find even skulls detached 
from their trunks, yet still all bones are sprinkled 
with red ochre. Burial in a flexed or contracted 
position was normal practice throughout the new 
Stone Age and early Bronze Age ; extended burial 
became possible only with increased wealth and 
superior digging tools. 

In many parts of Europe cremation prevailed 
as the easiest way of freeing the spirit; the res- 
pective grave furniture was burnt too, and also 
wives, concubines, and servants to serve the dead 
master in the netherworld. 

Neolithic mothers in Ireland interred their 
children under the floor of their hut, together with 
a faithful dog to lead them. Together with the 
dead, his name — or the word that served for it 
— became tabu and disappeared from the vocabu- 
lary. Had it ever been pronounced, the ghost of 
the dead would come back in response. Herodotus 
tells about the ghost of a girl who complained 
of the lack of warm clothes, therefore these too 
had to be burned. 

The burning or breaking of grave furniture and 
personal belongings was thought necessary to 
‘kill’ these articles too and set their spirit free. 
The ceremony of leading the horse of the dead 
soldier in his funeral is the last remnant of the 


ancient sacrifice of his mount, together with 
women and servants. 

With social differentiation in station and wealth 
we reach the third stage, where ‘ collective death ’” 
no longer makes itself felt within the-community ; 
death has now become an individual affliction. As 
a result, the owner of private property grows mean 
in his funeral sacrifices and develops a senseless 
fear of the spite of his dead. The traditional 
rites remain, externally, the same, but their signifi- 
cance has shifted. 

Wealth has increased, but it is no longer thought 
necessary to waste it by depositing it in kind in 
graves; instead cheap imitations in clay, paper, 
or even dough are substituted. Sometimes mere 
effigies are considered enough, or a small coin 
(obolos) is put in the corpse’s mouth in payment 
(that this was necessary for the spirit to pay for 
his ferry across the river of death is a later ex- 
planation). In East Asia even this money is a 
paper fake and is burnt, to reach the spirit in the 
netherworld. 

Now that wealth can be produced, nothing is 
wasted in grave furniture, but tokens serve as 
pretext that valuables were meant to be deposited: 
models in wood or clay of boats, houses, and 
granaries, and even crude images of oxen and 
women are considered sufficient to do service for 
the dead. Where the deceased, for security’s sake, 
are sent out into the sea, they are put on the 
platform of a derelict canoe and their personal 
belongings are spread out before them. Yet these 
are taken back before the boat is launched. 

Society has expanded and wealth has diversified 
the individual interests, which frequently clash. 
As there is no longer one single community with 
common aims, it can no longer be served by the 
common ancestors or heroes. They too expand 
and acquire power: the ancestral hero becomes 
a god, the guardian of private property and class 
prerogatives. From him derives individual wealth 
and influence. 

In primitive society the soil was not allotted, 
once for all, to individuals but remained in the 
ownership of the tribal community; strips were 
apportioned according to certain traditions among 
the component households, mostly by lot, yet re- 
distributed from time to time to avoid individual 
injustice. 

When the chief became king, he was — at least 
nominally — the owner of all property: common 
Semitic Mélekh (king) is literally the Owner; 
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ba‘al is the autocrat who owns the herds and flocks 
and is master over iife and death of his subjects. 
God is expected to do alike and to share out land 
and herds as he pleases, not just temporarily, but 
for ever, and therefore he, like the terrestrial 
despot, receives as his dues flattery and unques- 
tioning obedience. God is expected to bestow 
wealth and, at the same time, to protect it. Con- 
sequently, as the dead is deprived of his property, 
he must become dangerous; his spirit — now 
* soul ’— continuously sirives to return and to rest 
with his property. 


Placating the Departed 

Affection for the beloved dead mingles now with 
fear of the dead and his spite. The old practice 
to tie the deceased’s feet — or at least his toes — 
together is dictated by fear lest he come back. 
Sometimes even sinews and the backbone are cut 
or broken to make sure that the ghost cannot 
return. If the deceased is allowed to lie in extended 
position, he is put into a coffin with the lid closed 
and then the whole is confined to a cemetery, that 
is a walled-in place (German ‘ Friedhof ’ = fenced, 
enclosed yard). After the interment a heavy 


stone (previously thought to provide the spirit of 


the deceased with a resting-place instead of the 
corpse) is put on top with the magical entreaty 
‘Rest in Peace’ and do not dream of returning. 
* May the deceased be so pleased with his resting- 
place that he does not feel like going back to his 
former home’ (Rig Veda X, xviii, 10-13). 

Precaution is already taken when a man dies: 
water must be poured away, mirrors and the like 
covered so that his reflection cannot be caught ; 
clothes, curtains, etc, are shaken to prevent the 
ghost lingering there. Should the spirit somehow 
manage to stay behind, it is chased away by 
means of light (candles) and noise (screams, clam- 
our, shooting, rattling, etc). It is necessary for the 
mourners to protest utter grief and appear in a 
pitiful state—-they even cut and wound them- 
selves (Deut xiv), roll on the floor (later simplified 
to the appearance as if they had done so, by 
putting dust and ashes over torn rags of clothing), 
and do everything possible to disfigure themselves 
so that the spirit may not recognize them. They 
dress differently (black with fair-skinned races, 
white with coloured peoples), wear masks or, at 
a later stage, veils, and their hair is cut. 

For the funeral, the corpse is continuously led 
astray as to the way taken: it is brought in the 
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open through a hole in the wall or the roof, then 
carried in differing directions ; heed is taken that 
part of the way goes through or across water 
where the spirit will be unable to find any track ; 
the footsteps are reversed, for which the mourners 
occasionally break out into dancing, as if they had 
nothing to do with the funeral procession. When 
they return, eventually, they put various obstacles 
in the way of the spirit; they scatter grain which 
the spirit would be eager to pick up, thus wasting 
time until daybreak. At home, the relatives keep 
candles burning (sometimes as long as forty days 
and nights). The custom has to be repeated on 
special days such as anniversaries of birth, death, 
and on All Souls Day, when the souls are con- 
sidered to get permission to go out. To this cate- 
gory belong the bonfires and crackers of Guy 
Fawkes Day, superimposed upon the age-old 
custom of chasing away the spirits of the dead 
(they were considered to cause the storms until 
after Twelfth Night). 

On such days the relatives prepare food or leave 
the remnants of their dinner for the benefit of the 
ranging souls; their repast (Flemish ‘Zielenbroot’, 
Soul’s Bread ; Seelenstuck in Tyrol) mostly con- 
sists of milk puddings and certain kinds of fritters 
of symbolic shapes. One such critical day for 
funeral repasts is in parts of Germany the Friday 
before St Michel's day (29th September), which 
is called ‘ Hell-Tag’; Hel, Hella, was the Nordic 
goddess of death, after which the netherworld in 
all Teutonic languages was called Hell (cf Old 
Irish cel = death, and celim =I conceal). It is 
autumn when Nature dies and dead foliage whirls 
in the storms. 

The evening before November 1 (All Souls. 
Hallowe'en), the church bells have a bout of 
clanking and everywhere lights go up for apotro- 
peic magic. However, civilized as we are (or think 
ourselves), We no longer admonish the dead in so 
many words to stay where they are and not to 
meddle with the living. Others are far more out- 
spoken and straightforward. In his book Black and 
White, Albert Londres describes a Negro funeral 
where the mourners throw one-sous coins into 
the open grave, while haranguing the spirit in no 
uncertain manner: ‘ Here, take this money, don’t 
be spendthrift, but use it sensibly. And don’t allow 
your Kima (ghost) to roam about, . . . Wandered 
and walked you have enough, now be still. First 
of all, remember not to return; whatever you 
left behind will be put to good use by your heirs ’. 
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Tolstoy and the Meaning of Life (1) 
by ANTONY FLEW 


Professor Flew exposes the fallacy that 


if this life is all, 


Confession’ (A Confession, etc., World's 

Classics No 229, OUP; new edition 1940). In 
this he recounts his personal search for the mean- 
ing of life. It is a powerful revealing document 
remarkable in many ways. Here it can provide 
us with materials for a case study designed to 
throw light on the meaning of the question: 
‘What is the meaning of life?’ 

Tolstoy explains that he was baptized and 
brought up in the Orthodox Christian faith. * But 
when I abandoned the second course at the uni- 
versity at the age of eighteen I no longer believed 
any of the things I had been taught’. This loss of 
faith came about not as the result of any spiritual 
struggle, but seemed to have been rather a recog- 
nition of the fact that he had never really had 
and lived by any real Christian conviction. In his 
late teens and for most of his twenties he lived 
the sort of life that was expected of an aristocrat 
of his country and period. Then he took up with 
literature: ‘faith in the meaning of poetry and in 
the development of life was a religion, and I was 
one of its priests’. While recognizing fellow pro- 
fessional writers as a poor lot: ‘I naively ima- 
gined that I was a poet and artist and could teach 
everybody without myself knowing what I was 
teaching’. Travel in Europe confirmed him in 
‘the faith of striving after perfection’. But in this 
period he suffered two traumata: he witnessed 
in Paris an execution by the guillotine; and his 
brother died young after a long and painful ill- 
ness ‘ not understanding why he had lived and still 
less why he had to die’. 

After his marriage: ‘The new conditions of 
happy family life completely diverted me from all 
search for the general meaning of life . . . So 
another fifteen years passed . . . But five years ago 
something very strange began to happen to me. At 
first I experienced moments of perplexity and 
arrest of life, as though I did not know what to 
do or how to live . . . these moments of perplexity 
began to recur oftener and oftener . . . They were 


Ic 1882, at the age of 54, Tolstoy wrote ‘A 


it is meaningless 


always expressed by the questions: What is it for? 
What. does it lead to?’ 

Tolstoy’s phrasing is perhaps more apt here than 
he realized. For interpreted as requests for infor- 
mation the questions he was asking would be 
rather silly. It is better to construe them as expres- 
sions of ‘arrest of life’ formulated in a way 
which is partly misleading. He explains: ‘ Before 
occupying myself with my Samara estate, the 
education of my son, or the writing of a book, I 
had to know why I was doing it?’ (p 16; italics 
in. original). So far of course so good. It is 
perfectly reasonable to ask why you are doing 
what you are doing. But Tolstoy in this phase 
‘of perplexity and arrest of life’ would not take 
an answer for an answer. To all the replies which 
came into his mind he responded again: * What 
of it?) What for?’ 


Demand for an Answer 


He asks himself why he is making plans for the 
education of his son. The obvious reply is that 
he wants to do his best for the boy. Since this is 
both what he wants to do and what he ought to 
do it is hard to see what further or better reason 
there could be for doing what he is doing. As 
Hume once said: ‘It is impossible there can be 
progress in infinitum, and that one thing can 
always be a reason why another is desired. Some- 
thing must be desirable on its own account, and 
because of its immediate accord or agreement with 
human sentiment and affection ’. So to go on ask- 
ing ‘ What for?’ after you have already seen how 
your contemplated course of action is rooted in 
your fundamental sentiments and affections might 
seem to be just silly, an indication of a failure to 
appreciate the scope and function of the question 

What for?’ 

But of course in Tolstoy there is much more to 
it than that. The point is that all ordinary desires, 
affections, and satisfactions have lost their power 
and appeal: precisely this is that ‘arrest of life’ 
of which the obsessively reiterated interrogatives 
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Leo Tolstoy, aged 29, when an officer in the Crimea 


are symptomatic. ‘I could find no reply at all. 
The questions would not wait, they had to be 
answered at once, and if I did not answer them 
it was impossible to live’. So far we have sug- 
gested that the interrogative forms here are partly 
misleading: for it is hard to see what answers, 
other than those of the kind already rejected, 
could be given to Tolstoy’s symptomatic question- 
ings construed straightforwardly. But they are not 
wholly misleading: for it is a genuine question 
what would remedy the pervasive disease of which 
they were expressions, what would enable him to 
pick up again after this ‘ arrest of life’ (* My life 
came to a standstill ’). 
Man’s Mortality 

Now, at the beginning of the fourth section of 
“A Confession’, a fresh idea is introduced. It is 
that what makes Tolstoy's life meaningless, and 
what apparently should make all human life 
meaningless, is the fact (if it be a fact) that every 
individual life ends in * suffering and real death — 
complete annihilation’. It was his recognition of 
this which brought it about that ‘there were no 
wishes the fulfilment of which I could consider 
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reasonable’. At this point clinical autobiography 
develops pretensions to insight into the depths of 
the supposedly universal human situation. Tolstoy 
moves here, without any justification provided: 
from the merely autobiographical, ‘ there were no 
wishes the fulfilment of which I could consider 
reasonable’, to the philosophical and ostensibly 
objective conclusion that suffering and universal 
mortality really must withdraw all reasonableness 
from every attempt to satisfy any ordinary human 
desire. 

There is a world of unnoticed difference: be- 
tween recording your feeling that in certain cir- 
cumstances some exercise would not be reason- 
able ; and establishing that indeed it would not be. 
In effect Tolstoy is defining ‘ the meaninglessness 
of life’ in terms of suffering and mortality. But 
of course, in so far as he does this, to press the 
question ‘What is the meaning of life?’ is pre- 
judicially to insist at least that when we die we 
don’t really. Furthermore, by using this phrase 
with its particular associations in this way, he 
makes it seem that some reason has been given 
for taking it that the only truly deep and adequate 
response to the putative facts labelled ‘ the mean- 
inglessness of life’ is a final decisive arrest of life 
by suicide. 

Later — after dismissing science as a possible 
source of answers to his obsessive questionings 
and after considering Ecclesiastes and the story of 
the Buddha’s discovery of disease, death, and 
decay — Tolstoy distinguishes four sorts of reac- 
tion to these facts. The first, ignorance, is only 
for the naively innocent: it consists in ‘ not under- 
standing that life is an evil and an absurdity ’. The 
second, called epicureanism, is substantially the 
reaction of the author of Ecclesiastes. The third 
is suicide. The fourth, which was Tolstoy’s own, 
is to consider suicide as the rational response but 
weakly to go on living. 

Again the critic of content, who pays the author 
the unliterary compliment of taking the argument 
seriously, has to notice that the facts presented do 
not have to be taken as compulsive reasons for 
deciding ‘that life is an evil and an absurdity ’. 
The fact that all lives contain evils gives no 
ground sufficient for inferring that all or even any 
lives are wholly or even predominantly evil. The 
fact that no life lives for ever does not necessarily 
devalue all the possible activities and achieve- 
ments of a lifetime. Tolstoy was apparently one 
of those inclined to hold that nothing can matter 
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unless it goes on for ever. But there is nothing 
inescapable, or even profound, about this particu- 
lar value commitment. It is no less rational to 
hold that it is precisely our mortality that makes 
what we do, or fail to do, so overwhelmingly 
important: ‘ For History to the defeated may say 
Alas, but cannot help or pardon ’. 

Tolstoy, on the other hand, notices at this stage 
that ‘the very simplest folk .. . all live and never 
think of doubting the reasonableness of life. In- 
deed, from the most distant times . . . people have 
lived knowing the argument about the vanity of 
life which has shown me its senselessness, and yet 
they lived attributing some meaning to it’. This 


is a turning-point: both of Tolstoy’s personal 
story and of the development of his argument. 
For it is here that he begins to find what he is 
prepared to call a meaning to life. And it is here 
too that it is most easy to appreciate the force of 
the necessary distinction: between the facts of 
suffering and universal mortality which sometimes 
are taken as being, and sometimes as showing, the 
senselessness of life; and the evaluative conclu- 
sions (about the unreasonableness and _ pointless- 
ness of it all) which are sometimes supposed to 
follow from, and are sometimes equated with, 
those supposed facts. 

[To be concluded next month. 


What Does Darwin Mean to Us? 


by W. E. SWINTON 


A reassessment of Darwin's achievement is 
appraised by a well-known palaeontologist 


HE words of Ecclesiastes, 

‘of making many books 

there is no end’, was never 
truer than in the case of books 
about Charles Darwin. Especi- 
ally in this centenary year when, 
in November, it will be pre- 
cisely 100 years since the Origin 
of Species first saw the light. 


Ignorance of Darwinism 

Already, however, almost all 
aspects of Darwin’s life have 
been covered. Even his works 
are scarcely allowed to speak for 
themselves ; they must be edited 
and interpreted, revised and an- 
notated, even occasionally they 
may also be read. Darwin’s 
travels, his diaries, his home life, 
even his illnesses, have all been 
dissected in print. His house is 
a museum, and all for what? 

Admittedly he is the natural- 
ist’s Newton, the greatest figure 
of his time, who made a discov- 
ery concerning the transmutation 
of species that inevitably altered 
the scientific, social and religi- 
ous picture of the late nine- 
teenth century. 

When, in the summer of last 
year, it was decided to celebrate 
the Darwin-Wallace pronounce- 
ment on Natural Selection by a 


television series called ‘500 Mil- 
lion Years’, the BBC did some 
street questioning of people of 
all kinds as to what they thought 
of Darwin. The results were so 
shattering that the survey was the 
subject of a special article in the 
scientific journal Nature. From 
this it is clear that the conclu- 
sions of Darwin have not yet 
been adequately communicated 
to the present generation. The 
name is familiar but not the 
deeds or the message. 

There are, of course, a great 
many reasons for this. Evolu- 
tion is not taught satisfactorily 
in a great many schools. The 
curriculum fardly permits its 
detailed discussion in the bio- 
logical classes. school 
authorities, particularly in some 
parts of the Commonwealth, are 
against the teaching on so-called 
religious grounds. Thanks to 
school radio and television pro- 
grammes some of this lost 
ground is being made up. With 
the notable exception of the 
Natural History Museum in 
London, few of the museums 
have the time or the space (or 
the money) to deal with the facts 
of evolution as a subject. The 
very history of Darwinism is 


interesting but where can one 
see the sources? Any reasonable 
account of Darwinism must deal 
with the antecedents of the the- 
ory of Natural Selection. Did 
Erasmus Darwin, the grand- 
father, anticipate the ideas of 
Charles, the grandson, or did he 
merely forestall the Frenchman, 
Lamarck? 


Neglected Books 


It is interesting to try to find 
out from the sources. Ask your 
librarian for the works of Eras- 
mus Darwin, for any of those 
remarkable anticipatory ac- 
counts that deal with a vast 
range of subjects. When you 
have been disappointed in that 
quest, ask for the works of La- 
marck. Perhaps you think that 
this is unfair, that it can hardly 
be expected that the writings of 
an 18th century Frenchman 
(though of world wide renown) 
should be in a local library. Yet 
I can go into almost any book- 
shop in London today and buy 
the notebooks of Leonardo da 
Vinci, first written in the 15th 
century, for seven shillings. 

And what about Charles Dar- 
win himself? It is true that you 
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will find several of his works in 
the older libraries, where they 
are the relics of an extinct en- 
thusiasm. But you will not 
find most of his works in the 
shops. The Origin is there, to 
be sure, for it is a best-seller, 
and you can have it in the 
World's Classics or in the Every- 
man edition. If you buy the 
current edition of the latter, 
with a preface by a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, you will find 
that the preface says, among 
other things, ‘since no one has 
explained to my satisfaction how 
evolution could happen, I do 
not feel impelled to believe that 
it has happened’. Further on, 
this writer states: “The success 
of Darwinism was accompanied 
by a decline in scientific integ- 
rity’. 


Scholarly Reassessment 


You can still get The Voyage 
of the Beagle in several editions 
and fortunately, since this is 
mainly a vastly interesting travel 
book, no one need write cau- 
tionary or denigrating fore- 
words. More recently the Auto- 
biography has been reproduced 
by Charles Darwin's grand- 
daughter, Lady (Nora) Barlow, 
in an attractive edition which 
I have already reviewed in these 
pages. The point is that today 
Darwin’s other books are not 
apparently asked for. I am still 
mystified by the sale of the 
Origin in quantity and the ignor- 
ance of its contents on the part 
of many who confessedly have 
made the purchase. 

Of course there are now a 
dozen or more works on the 
market that deal with Darwin’s 
work, historically and scientific- 
ally, because of the centenary. 
What effect these will have on 
the general public is hard to say. 
I have review copies of several 
and have recently acquired two 
others already, after a year, on 
the remainder list. 

Let me crystallize the prob- 
lems as I see them. Was Dar- 
win really a genius or is this 
merely the echo of a Victorian 
tale? Was he the author of the 
theory, or merely the digester 
in public of other men’s work? 
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Is the theory true? And if it is, 
what difference does it make in 
the world today? 

The answer to all of these 
questions is given in one way 
or another in what I think is the 
most important book so far pro- 
duced in this era of adulation. 
I say this for it seems to me 
tc be calm and dispassionate, 
factual and scholarly. It is a 
delight to read and I have sel- 
dom seen history and biography 
so happily and easily combined. 
There are faults in the story, 
or rather in the author’s assess- 
ment of it, but these we shall 
see later. 


Darwin’s Background 

Dr Gertrude Himmelfarb has 
produced a delightful account of 
Charles Darwin's ancestry, 
youth, education, his adventures 
with the Beagle, his struggles 
and indecisions, his life at Down 
House, and the circumstances 
leading to the dawn of the 
great idea (Darwin and _ the 
Darwinian Revolution, Chatto 
and Windus, 42s). 

All this has, of course, been 
done before. ‘I am sick of the 
name of Darwin’ a well-known 
scientist said to me the other 
day. But I venture to think that 
the reader of Dr Himmelfarb’s 
critical narrative will not be 
weary of the background of dis- 
covery. It is true, as she points 
out, that Evolution was in the 
air long before Darwin, and 
transmutation had been in the 
minds of many men since St 
Augustine. Darwin did not in- 
vent Evolution, as so many seem 
to think. He didn’t even invent 
the name ‘Natural Selection’, as 
he himself states in the Histori- 
cal Sketch that precedes the 
main text of The Origin. 

He culled much from many, 


he read omnivorously, he quoted, 


he argued and discussed, he 
picked up fragments from many 
intellectual tables, and he pon- 
dered. He pondered quite a lot. 
He also accomplished a great 
amount of scientific investiga- 
tion into other things—into 
Cirripedes, Earthworms, Climb- 
ing Plants, Coral Reefs. Each 
of these studies made well- 


written and partly revolutionary 
books. In addition he made a 
fortune, was father to ten chil- 
dren ; was a good husband (even 
if he lacked a taste for con- 
certs and, later, for religion) ; he 
was a local squire and, for a 
short time at least, was a magi- 
strate. On the whole it is not a 
bad record for a man who had 
been called idle and dissolute 
in his youth, and who was virtu- 
ally self taught. 

Seeing the Light 

And The Origin, what of it? 
In the course of all her his- 
torizing, analysing, criticizing 
and moralizing, Dr Himmel- 
farb steers a fairly clear way. 
The origin of The Origin it 
might be called. She finds that 
Darwin owed much to many, 
but the criterion is that it was 
Darwin who saw the light. The 
truth was there, it had always 
been there, it had been handled 
by many of his predecessors, 
even fondled by them, and then, 
like a cat, had been put out into 
the night. 

It was Darwin’s simple genius 
that he recognized Natural Selec- 
tion for what it is worth and 
attempted to explain it in terms 
that were as satisfactory as he 
could make them. 

The whole makes a wonderful 
story, brilliantly told, with a 
wealth of comment and docu- 
mentation. If only Dr Himmel- 
farb had stopped at the end of 
Book IV, I would have called 
this the book of the year. Alas, 
the extra, how much it is. It 
is, Of course, legitimate to criti- 
cize Darwin. He didn’t know 
everything (unlike some of his 
critics) ; he made mistakes ; and 
he dithered, which is human 
but perhaps unwise when done 
on paper. 

Unfair Criticism 

Charles Darwin was quite 
wrong about heredity and his 
idea of mixed inheritance could 
never produce the required 
variability. But if he was ignor- 
ant of genetics it was for the 


simple reason that this science 
had not yet been born—or rather 
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had not been christened pub- 
licly. He stressed the imperfec- 
tions of the geological record 
for the excellent reason that in 
his day it was imperfect. He, 
his followers, and Dr Himmel- 
farb, all have lamented the pau- 
city of ‘intermediate forms’. 
Genetics became a science after 
Darwin’s death. Today the 
geneticists are among the fore- 
most of Darwinians. Only very 
recently the true nature of the 
substance of cells, whether germ 
or somatic, has become known 
and it is clear that natural 
selection works on genes and 
cytoplasmic materials too. 

As for the past, palzontology 
has developed vastly in the last 
few years and we now know 
numbers of truly intermediate 
forms ; the pathway of life from 
Class to Class is known. Pale- 
ontologists see and testify to the 
truth of natural selection. And 
Dr Himmelfarb is woefully 
wrong in the stress she lays 
on the place that Piltdown held 
in the human fossil series. It 
was an embarrassment to the 
evolutionists, not an asset. Un- 
fortunately the importance pub- 
licly attached to every human 
remain or alleged remain leads 
even scientists to cupidity and 
exaggeration. 


The Final Victory 


Many readers of The Human- 
ist would be most interested in 
what Dr Himmelfarb writes in 
her chapter (xviii) ‘Darwinism, 
Religion and Morality.’ It deals 
mainly, of course, with what 
other people have imposed upon, 
or interpreted from, the theory. 
We all have our private views 
and Dr Himmelfarb is certainly 
entitled to hers. 

What emerges from her ac- 
count is important and not 
generally recognized, that the 
struggle was not all against 
the Church. Some scientists 
were unconvinced and many 
Churchmen envisaged a new 
liberality possible from Darwin's 
views, as did, of course, the 
critics like Strauss. 

Ultimately the Church has ac- 
cepted Darwinism, or has re- 
treated before it, for it is not 


God that the Church fears so 
much as its relations with ‘the 
authority’. Once the upper 
classes and Parliament had 
grown accustomed to life with 
Natural Selection, the Church 
was bound to conform. As for 
the Roman Catholic Church, it 
had never the same doctrinal 
difficulty, for its tenets are based 
upon the dictates of the Church 
and not upon the ‘inspired 
truths’ of the Bible. One can 
buy perfectiy satisfactory 
primer on animal evolution in 
most Catholic churches in Eng- 
land any and every day. 


Why it Matters 


The Revolution of Darwin- 
ism has been the scientific one, 
now generally accepted. Trans- 
lated into everyday life this 
gives, I believe, a new freedom 
to man’s progress. Aware of 
the processes that have directed 
Evolution in the past, he should 
be able to re-orient his own. 
And without delay, without 
waiting for pennies from heaven 
or for pie in the sky. Aware of 
the facts of social anthropology, 
he can believe that morals can 
arise and be inculcated without 
religion, though whether this 
process can be one seen at 
work in the world today is 
another story. 

Indeed, morally and_politi- 
cally, many of us may be in 
real danger of overestimating 
Darwinism, of making a religion 
merely of the antithesis of 
orthodox religion. Is the part 
greater than the whole? Does 
it all matter to Tom, Dick, or 
Harry? In 1860 Mrs Carlyle, 
a friend of Darwin's, wrote these 


words: ‘Even when Darwin, in 
a book that all the scientific 
world is in an ecstasy over, 
proved the other day that we 
are all come from shell-fish, it 
didn’t move me to the slightest 
curiosity whether we are or not. 
i did not feel that the slightest 
light could be thrown on my 
practical life for me, by having 
it ever so logically made out 
that my ancestor, millions of 
years back, had been or even 
kad not been, an oyster.” 


Man and Nature 


How familiar these words 
sound ; they could well be those 
of thousands of TV_ knob- 
twisters of the present day. 
What of the Gospel of Evolu- 
tion? Matthew Arnold wrote 
long ago: 


‘Nature is cruel, man is sick 
of blood ; 

Nature is fickle, man hath 
need of rest. 

Man must begin, know this, 
where Nature ends; 

Nature and man can never 
be fast friends.” 


We can be misled by the empty- 
ing of churches ; the people who 
leave are neither evolutionists 
nor humanists. They are largely 
followers of the modern slogans 
‘I couldn't care less’ or ‘I’m all 
right’. 

I cannot recommend to them 
the pages of Dr Himmelfarb, 
but to all those others who have 
minds as well as eyes here is a 
feast of history and a spice, at 
times, of unreason. Her anno- 
tations and the bibliography are 
notable and noteworthy. 


SEPTEMBER SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 
A. R. Williams, Worcester 
A. D. Foote, London, NW1 
J. McNie, Dumbarton 


Each receives a Book Token 
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will find several of his works in 
the older libraries, where they 
are the relics of an extinct en- 
thusiasm. But you will not 
find most of his works in the 
shops. The Origin is there, to 
be sure, for it is a best-seller, 
and you can have it in the 
World's Classics or in the Every- 
man edition. If you buy the 
current edition of the latter, 
with a preface by a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, you will find 
that the preface says, among 
other things, ‘since no one has 
explained to my satisfaction how 
evolution could happen, I do 
not feel impelled to believe that 
it has happened’. Further on, 
this writer states: “The success 
of Darwinism was accompanied 
by a decline in scientific integ- 
rity’. 


Scholarly Reassessment 


You can still get The Voyage 
of the Beagle in several editions 
and fortunately, since this is 
mainly a vastly interesting travel 
book, no one need write cau- 
tionary or denigrating fore- 


words. More recently the Auto- 
biography has been reproduced 


by Charles Darwin's grand- 
daughter, Lady (Nora) Barlow, 
in an attractive edition which 
I have already reviewed in these 
pages. The point is that today 
Darwin's other books are not 
apparently asked for. I am still 
mystified by the sale of the 
Origin in quantity and the ignor- 
ance of its contents on the part 
of many who confessedly have 
made the purchase. 

Of course there are now a 
dozen or more works on the 
market that deal with Darwin’s 
work, historically and scientific- 
ally, because of the centenary. 
What effect these will have on 
the general public is hard to say. 
I have review copies of several 
and have recently acquired two 
others already, after a year, on 
the remainder list. 

Let me crystallize the prob- 
lems as I see them. Was Dar- 
win really a genius or is this 
merely the echo of a Victorian 
tale? Was he the author of the 
theory. or merely the digester 
in public of other men’s work? 
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Is the theory true? And if it is, 
what difference does it make in 
the world today? 

The answer to all of these 
questions is given in one way 
or another in what I think is the 
most important book so far pro- 
duced in this era of adulation. 
I say this for it seems to me 
tc be calm and dispassionate, 
factual and scholarly. It is a 
delight to read and I have sel- 
dom seen history and biography 
so happily and easily combined. 
There are faults in the story, 
or rather in the author’s assess- 
ment of it, but these we shall 
see later. 


Darwin’s Background 

Dr Gertrude Himmelfarb has 
produced a delightful account of 
Charles Darwin’s ancestry, 
youth, education, his adventures 
with the Beagle, his struggles 
and indecisions, his life at Down 
House, and the circumstances 
leading to the dawn of the 
great idea (Darwin and _ the 
Darwinian Revolution, Chatto 
and Windus, 42s). 

All this has, of course, been 
done before. ‘I am sick of the 
name of Darwin’ a well-known 
scientist said to me the other 
day. But I venture to think that 
the reader of Dr Himmelfarb’s 
critical narrative will not be 
weary of the background of dis- 
covery. It is true, as she points 
out, that Evolution was in the 
air long before Darwin, and 
transmutation had been in the 
minds of many men since St 
Augustine. Darwin did not in- 
vent Evolution, as so many seem 
to think. He didn’t even invent 
the name ‘Natural Selection’, as 
he himself states in the Histori- 
cal Sketch that precedes the 
main text of The Origin. 

He culled much from many, 
he read omnivorously, he quoted, 
he argued and discussed, he 
picked up fragments from many 
intellectual tables, and he pon- 
dered. He pondered quite a lot. 
He also accomplished a great 
amount of scientific investiga- 
tion into other things—into 
Cirripedes, Earthworms, Climb- 
ing Plants, Coral Reefs. Each 
of these studies made well- 


written and partly revolutionary 
books. In addition he made a 
fortune, was father to ten chil- 
dren ; was a good husband (even 
if he lacked a taste for con- 
certs and, later, for religion) ; he 
was a local squire and, for a 
short time at least, was a magi- 
strate. On the whole it is not a 
bad record for a man who had 
been called idle and dissolute 
in his youth, and who was virtu- 
ally self taught. 

Seeing the Light 

And The Origin, what of it? 
In the course of all her his- 
torizing, analysing, criticizing 
and moralizing, Dr Himmel- 
farb steers a fairly clear way. 
The origin of The Origin it 
might be called. She finds that 
Darwin owed much to many, 
but the criterion is that it was 
Darwin who saw the light. The 
truth was there, it had always 
been there, it had been handled 
by many of his predecessors, 
even fondled by them, and then, 
like a cat, had been put out into 
the night. 

It was Darwin’s simple genius 
that he recognized Natural Selec- 
tion for what it is worth and 
attempted to explain it in terms 
that were as satisfactory as he 
could make them. 

The whole makes a wonderful 
story, brilliantly told, with a 
wealth of comment and docu- 
mentation. If only Dr Himmel- 
farb had stopped at the end of 
Book IV, I would have called 
this the book of the year. Alas, 
the extra, how much it is. It 
is, Of course, legitimate to criti- 
cize Darwin. He didn’t know 
everything (unlike some of his 
critics) ; he made mistakes ; and 
he dithered, which is human 
but perhaps unwise when done 
on paper. 

Unfair Criticism 

Charles Darwin was quite 
wrong about heredity and his 
idea of mixed inheritance could 
never produce the required 
variability. But if he was ignor- 
ant of genetics it was for the 


simple reason that this science 
had not yet been born—or rather 
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had not been christened pub- 
licly. He stressed the imperfec- 
tions of the geological record 
for the excellent reason that in 
his day it was imperfect. He, 
his followers, and Dr Himmel- 
farb, all have lamented the pau- 
city of ‘intermediate forms’. 
Genetics became a science after 
Darwin’s death. Today the 
geneticists are among the fore- 
most of Darwinians. Only very 
recently the true nature of the 
substance of cells, whether germ 
or somatic, has become known 
and it is clear that natural 
selection works on genes and 
cytoplasmic materials too. 

As for the past, paleontology 
has developed vastly in the last 
few years and we now know 
numbers of truly intermediate 
forms ; the pathway of life from 
Class to Class is known. Pale- 
ontologists see and testify to the 
truth of natural selection. And 
Dr Himmelfarb is woefully 
wrong in the stress she lays 
on the place that Piltdown held 
in the human fossil series. It 
was an embarrassment to the 
evolutionists, not an asset. Un- 
fortunately the importance pub- 
licly attached to every human 
remain or alleged remain leads 
even scientists to cupidity and 
exaggeration. 


The Final Victory 


Many readers of The Human- 
ist would be most interested in 
what Dr Himmelfarb writes in 
her chapter (xviii) ‘Darwinism, 
Religion and Morality.’ It deals 
mainly, of course, with what 
other people have imposed upon, 
or interpreted from, the theory. 
We all have our private views 
and Dr Himmelfarb is certainly 
‘entitled to hers. 

What emerges from her ac- 
count is important and not 
generally recognized, that the 
struggle was not all against 
the Church. Some scientists 
were unconvinced and many 
Churchmen envisaged a new 
liberality possible from Darwin’s 
views, as did, of course, the 
critics like Strauss. 

Ultimately the Church has ac- 
cepted Darwinism, or has re- 
treated before it, for it is not 


God that the Church fears so 
much as its relations with ‘the 
authority’. Once the upper 
classes and Parliament had 
grown accustomed to life with 
Natural Selection, the Church 
was bound to conform. As for 
the Roman Catholic Church, it 
had never the same doctrinal 
difficulty, for its tenets are based 
upon the dictates of the Church 


and not upon the ‘inspired 
truths’ of the Bible. One can 
buy satisfactory 


primer on animal evolution in 
most Catholic churches in Eng- 
land any and every day. 


Why it Matters 


The Revolution of Darwin- 
ism has been the scientific one, 
now generally accepted. Trans- 
lated into everyday life this 
gives, I believe, a new freedom 
to man’s progress. Aware of 
the processes that have directed 
Evolution in the past, he should 
be able to re-orient his own. 
And without delay, without 
waiting for pennies from heaven 
or for pie in the sky. Aware of 
the facts of social anthropology, 
he can believe that morals can 
arise and be inculcated without 
religion, though whether this 
process can be one seen at 
work in the world today is 
another story. 

Indeed, morally and_politi- 
cally, many of us may be in 
real danger of overestimating 
Darwinism, of making a religion 
merely of the antithesis of 
orthodox religion. Is the part 
greater than the whole? Does 
it all matter to Tom, Dick, or 
Harry? In 1860 Mrs Carlyle, 
a friend of Darwin's, wrote these 


words: ‘Even when Darwin, in 
a book that all the scientific 
world is in an ecstasy over, 
proved the other day that we 
are all come from shell-fish, it 
didn’t move me to the slightest 
curiosity whether we are or not. 
i did not feel that the slightest 
light could be thrown on my 
practical life for me, by having 
it ever so logically made out 
that my ancestor, millions of 
years back, had been or even 
kad not been, an oyster.” 


Man and Nature 


How familiar these words 
sound ; they could well be those 
of thousands of TV_ knob- 
twisters of the present day. 
What of the Gospel of Evolu- 
tion? Matthew Arnold wrote 
long ago: 


‘Nature is cruel, man is sick 
of blood ; 

Nature is fickle, man hath 
need of rest. 

Man must begin, know this, 
where Nature ends; 

Nature and man can never 
be fast friends.’ 


We can be misled by the empty- 
ing of churches ; the people who 
leave are neither evolutionists 
nor humanists. They are largely 
followers of the modern slogans 
‘I couldn’t care less’ or ‘I’m all 
right’. 

I cannot recommend to them 
the pages of Dr Himmelfarb, 
but to all those others who have 
minds as well as eyes here is a 
feast of history and a spice, at 
times, of unreason. Her anno- 
tations and the bibliography are 
notable and noteworthy. 
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The three winners were: 
1 A. R. Williams, Worcester 
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by RONALD FLETCHER 


What Do We Know About Delinquency ? 


Fashionable theories about the causes of 
delinquency are attacked by Barbara Wootton 


better known to us all as 

Barbara Wootton — has 
undertaken a critical assessment 
of the whole study of ‘anti- 
social’ behaviour. The result is 
an excellent and challenging 
book (Social Science and Social 
Pathology, Allen and Unwin, 
25s) with which all students of 
the subject will have to come to 
terms. It is devastating—in that, 
after a thorough review of the 
wide literature on the subject, it 
shows how little reliable know- 
ledge has been established in this 
field; and it bristles with con- 
troversial points—some of which 
are extremely difficult and subtle 
questions which will keep us 
thinking for a long time to come 
(e.g. the ways in which our con- 
ception of criminal responsibility 
may have to be changed because 
of new ideas about mental dis- 
order), and some of which—like 
the denunciation of much social 
work—are likely to cause much 
bitterness of feeling. 

In all cases, however, the con- 
troversies are discussed with 
scrupulous fairness. The acid of 
Lady Wootton’s criticism has 
caused some to think that she is 
uncharitable in some of her 
assessments, but the fact is that 
she has the courage to pursue all 
the disquieting consequences of 
her conclusions, and to state her 
convictions with a stark clarity. 
In doing so, she brings sharply 
into open controversy many 
mutterings and  mumblings 
which go on continually in a 
muddled and sometimes distaste- 
ful way between social scientists, 
social workers, and all those who 
are publicly engaged in dealing 
with these problems. 

The book falls into three 
parts. In the first, Lady Woot- 
ton examines the facts of social 
pathology in England and Wales, 
taking 1955 as her latest date, 
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and critically reviews a number 
of hypotheses as to the causes 
of delinquency and crime. In the 
second part (for this reviewer, 
by far the most interesting) she 
criticizes the assumptions under- 
lying much of the discussion of 
anti-social behaviour (for ex- 
ample, the widespread tendency 
to equate criminality with men- 
tal illness) and some of the con- 
sequences of this thinking (for 
example, the ways in which these 
views affect the concept of res- 
ponsibility in morality and law, 
and the dangers to which they 
give rise when ‘cases’ of anti- 
social behaviour are ‘treated’ by 
various agencies of social work). 
In the third part she draws con- 
clusions both methodological 
and practical. In a review it is 
possible to mention only one or 
two of the more _ interesting 
points which arise. 


Causes of Crime 


In examining the facts of anti- 
social behaviour, Lady Wootton 
emphasizes that by far the most 
prevalent forms of crime at 
present are those connected 
with motoring, and a consider- 
able proportion of these offences 
(dangerous driving, and driving 
while under the influence of 
drink) demonstrate an extensive 
degree of irresponsibility. Crimes 
of violence, of house- and shop- 
breaking, have a low incidence 
in comparison. “The typical 
criminal of today is the motor- 
ist.” 

Crime is correlated with sex 
and age. At all ages, males con- 
tribute far more highly to the 
criminal statistics than do fe- 
males. There is a preponder- 
ance of offenders among the 
younger age-groups. The num- 
bers of offenders over the age of 
thirty fall off very sharply. 

Lady Wootton comments 
again upon these facts with 


reference to ‘the social hier- 
archy’. She agrees that a large 
proportion of offenders (or at 
least occupants of prisons) comes 
from the lower income groups, 
but she is strongly inclined to 
the view that social selectivity 
is at work here. “The Establish- 
ment’ has a set of values and 
tends to deal harshly with ‘of- 
fences’ against them; but, for 
the offenders, this anti-social 
behaviour may rest upon the 
accepted norms of their own 
‘sub-culture’. 

One may expect the prepon- 
derance of ‘anti-social’ offences, 
therefore, to come from the 
propertyless and the  under- 
privileged, but this does not 
entitle one to speak of poverty 
as a major cause of crime, nor 
does it jstify the view that the 
lower classes harbour more 
‘criminal types’ than do other 
classes. 

With regard to motoring of- 
fences, she claims that the rela- 
tive lack of stigma and, indeed. 
punishment, is a clear reflection 
of class selectivity in crime and 
its treatment. No doubt she is 
right in drawing our attention to 
the amount of crime on the 
roads, and the social irrespon- 
sibility this shows. But two 
points of criticism arise out of 
her further treatment. The first 
is that, surely, one must distin- 
guish, among offences, between 
those which are committed with 
conscious intent—as when a 
man robs a house—and those 
which are not, as when a man 
drinks more than he should and, 
through a conjunction of circum- 
stances, kills or injures someone 
on the road. 

It is true that the latter case 
shows a lack of responsibility 
which should be deplored ; but 
can it be placed in the same 
category of criminal offence as 
theft or murder? In this sense, 
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it is possible that Lady Woot- 
ton’s over-emphasis of motoring 
offences is in danger of giving 
an exaggerated picture of the 
over-all degree of ‘criminality’ in 
society, and also of underesti- 
mating the significance of the 
growth of other forms of crime. 
The second criticism is that 
one would be inclined to be 
cautious in citing the preponder- 
ance of motoring offences and 
the lack of stigma attached to 
them as evidence of ‘class’ dis- 
crimination. Nowadays, surely, 
many members of the lower in- 
come groups run cars; and it 
would be difficult to argue that 
motorists were given differential 
treatment according to their 
class—although, of course, one 
might know instances of this. 
After her statement of the 
facts, Lady Wootton examines 
twelve hypotheses as to the 
causes of crime: size of family 
of the delinquent, social status, 
poverty, health, education, etc. 
She argues convincingly that 


none of these hypotheses can be 
regarded as proven, and that our 
knowledge is, indeed, even more 


limited than we might have 
thought and hoped. In this sec- 
tion (as in others) she demon- 
strates the very great value in 
social science of sheer logic and 
care over terms. Time and time 
again she shows that many 
terms which are taken to refer 
to clear and definite phenomena 
are, in fact, most ambiguous, 
and that the so-called empirical 
testing of hypotheses based upon 
them are doomed to inconclu- 
siveness, or facile correctness 
(i.e. incorrectness), from the 
start. She is a master of spot- 
ting tautologies and vacuous 
explanations—as when, for ex- 
ample, an individual’s anti-social 
behaviour is said to be ‘caused’ 
by ‘immaturity’ or ‘psychopathic 
personality’, when ‘immatur- 
ity’ and ‘psychopath’ are fre- 
quently nothing more than col- 
lective terms for the items of 
anti-social behaviour themselves. 

Many people are now favour- 
ably inclined to John Bowlby’s 
view that maternal deprivation 
during the earliest years of a 
child’s life will give rise to in- 
adequacy in later personality and 


a probability of delinquent be- 
haviour. Barbara Wootton de- 
votes much effort to demonstrat- 
ing the inadequacy of this hypo- 
thesis, but the fundamental 
thing to note is that she never 
at all disagrees with the view 
that the provision of love and 
security in an intelligent and 
responsible family is a good 
thing for the growth and de- 
velopment of a child. 

Psychiatry Criticized 

‘It is a melancholy conclu- 
sion, she says, ‘that it should 
have been thought necessary to 
employ so much costly research, 
with so pretentious a scientific 
facade, in order to demonstrate 
these homely truths: one might 
have hoped, or even assumed, 
that these were axioms to hu- 
mane and kindly people long 
before social research was ever 
heard of.” 

Lady Wootton’s criticisms lie 
rather in the direction of demon- 
strating the lack of clarity of the 
concepts used and the inade- 
quacy of the evidence and tests 
which are supposed to bear out 
the hypothesis. In this she is 
surely right and perfectly fair. 
Maternal ‘separation’, maternal 
‘deprivation’ . . . what clarity 
can these terms be given for pur- 
poses of experimentation? Is it 
not possible for a child to be 
with its mother always but yet 
to be deprived of affection ; and 
for a child to be separated from 
its mother but yet receive a 
greater degree of affection and 
security elsewhere? As she com- 
ments, fathers seem to be for- 
gotten altogether. 

Lady Wootton attacks the 
Bowlby hypothesis on perfectly 
fair grounds. She does not lack 
sympathy for the assumptions 
about the value of the parent- 
child relationship upon which 
the hypothesis rests, but she is 
plainly out of sympathy with 
much of psychiatry. Those who 
disagree with her should not 
write off .without consideration 
the telling criticisms she has 
made because of antipathy to 
her position. 

The same consideration is 
sure to arise in what Lady 
Wootton has to say about social 


workers — perhaps the most 
devastating section of her book. 
Here, too, it is important to 
realize clearly that she sym- 
pathizes with the unfortunates 
of society and with the provi- 
sion of social workers to help 
them to meet their problems. 
What she bitterly resents and 
attacks is that social workers 
should seek to establish a spuri- 
ous professional status on the 
grounds of possessing an exper- 
tise which amounts to a ‘superior 
psychological insight’ into the 
nature of their fellows, and 
which seeks not to solve particu- 
lar problems but to ‘put person- 
alities right’—and all this on 
totally inadequate claims to 
knowledge. 


The Case Overstated 


The only criticism one would 
have here is, again, that the case 
tends to be over-stated. The 
dangers of the spread of the new 
‘psychological orientation’ to all 
forms of social work are real 
enough; but surely there are 
some instances where individu- 
als and families are problems to 
themselves and others and where 
the altering of environmental 
circumstances is not enough; 
in which psychological expertise 
would be welcome?  Psycho- 
logically orientated case-work 
is necessary in some instances, 
though one would not wish to 
see all forms of social work 
invaded by the same assump- 
tions. 

It is fitting that a book of 
Barbara Wootton’s should be 
reviewed in the pages of The 
Humanist. If anyone has been, 
and is, a scientific humanist—it 
is Barbara Wootton. Scientific 
—in that, in all her work, she 
has consistently maintained that 
a body of testable knowledge 
about human and social affairs 
is the only firm basis for reliable 
and successful policy-making. 
Humanist—in that the subjects 
she chooses to study stem al- 
ways from a sympathy with real 
human problems and a practical 
experience of them. Her achieve- 
ment is now very considerable 
in several fields, and this new 
book maintains her enviably 
high standards. 
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HUMANISM IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


The practical implications of humanism formed 
the subject of this year’s RPA Conference 


HE thirteenth Annual Conference of the 

Rationalist Press Association was held at 

Girton College, Cambridge, from August 7 
to August 11, and the general theme was ‘ Human- 
ism in Everyday Life’. The experiment was tried 
of dividing into three groups after each lecture 
and thoroughly discussing the issues raised. A full 
session was then devoted to an account of these 
discussions by a rapporteur from each group, 
followed by a reply from the lecturer. By far 
the majority of members attending approved of 
this innovation. It not only seemed to give more 
people an opportunity to exchange views but also 
to get to know one another. 

Mr R. W. Sorensen, MP, opened the Conference 
with an address on * The Individual and the Com- 
munity ’. He said that although there is plenty of 
evidence that religion is declining it is a fact that 
social reforms have gone ahead irrespective of 
what people believe or disbelieve about the super- 
natural. The progress of medical science has re- 
lieved much human suffering without the resort 
to prayer for divine intervention. People are 
drawing the inference from the fact that whereas 
some seventy years ago the rate of infant mortality 
was 145 per 1,000 births, it has now decreased to 


23 per 1,000, and that such gains owe nothing to 
the Church. The impact of two world wars has 
also undermined religious authority. It has be- 
come increasingly clear that we shall have to 
depend entirely on our human resolution to avoid 
nuclear annihilation in the third world war. 

In the Communist world about two-fifths of the 
human race are technically permitted to observe 
some form of religion, but this is regarded as no 
more than a prudent concession to absurd ana- 
chronisms. There, however, one set of dogmas is 
substituted for another, thus perpetuating an 
ancient and fatal error. If this is described as a 
type of humanism it is nevertheless vastly different 
from democratic humanism since it denies liberty 
of thought and expression outside severely pres- 
cribed limits. 

There are, of course, many people who have no 
interest in either religion or Communism and 
merely want to eat, drink, and be respectably 
merry. A minority of others want to be merry 
at their neighbour's expense, but there is a further 
minority striving to plan a new society on the 
basis of positive humanism. 

Our social interdependence makes us ‘ members 
of one another’. If we were merely the product 
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ot heredity and environment any belief that we 
can be consciously creative individuals must be an 
illusion. It must be postulated that we possess 
some power of volition, however restricted, and 
this involves the capacity for personal respon- 
sibility in our relationship with others. Tensions 
and conflicts are inevitable, but there always re- 
mains a hunger for communal relationships which 
respect individuality. Out of the natural kinship 
of the family a more general virtue develops of 
kindness to those not related to us by blood, and 
this could lead to universal brotherhood. 

Morality is an expression of this relationship 
and emerged historically from the rules designed 
by primitive societies for their survival. In its 
origin it was inextricably involved with magic 
and religion, but the flower has qualities which 
cannot be perceived in the roots. So it is that 
higher moral values develop beyond the social 
minimum required for social order. We come to 
see that a good society is as necessary to the 
individual as vice versa. 

Some moral rules differ in various parts of the 
world, but in spite of this relativity certain abso- 
lutes must be affirmed. They are the seminal 
elements which point the way to human maturity 
and fulfilment. One of these absolute values is 


the principle of democracy. It is not everywhere 
accepted and compared with other types of organ- 
ization it has had a comparatively short life. 
Democracy is based on the assumption that the 
judgment of a majority of the adult members of 


society, together with the unfettered criticism of 
the minority, will in the long run ensure stability, 
bring about quite drastic changes when necessary, 
and uphold freedom and good social conditions. 
This involves the deeper assumption that the 
average man or woman is capable of exercising 
moral responsibility in public affairs and will per- 
sist in doing so. It is a faith in the potential 
capacity and integrity of any normal individual. 
Each person must be made to feel that he or 
she is participating in the life of the community 
and has both duties and rights irrespective of 
economic status. The sense of personal respon- 
sibility should be fostered in schools by methods 
which are far removed from the mass-direction 
of totalitarian States. Instead of reliance on Big 
Brother or Heavenly Father, we need to foster 
a sense of individual conscientiousness and willing 
devotion to mankind. It then becomes a primary 
moral obligation to liberate man from poverty. 
The crusading drama of yesterday has given 
place to specific problems which afford plenty of 
opportunities for humanist activity. It is still 
the individual with vision who must lead the way, 
avoiding the temptation of dangerous short cuts. 
He owes to the community the enhancement 
of his own integrity even if, for a while, the com- 
munity rejects him. In this way he will discover a 
purpose in his own life and not be deterred by the 
vast difference between what is and what can be. 
Miss Kathleen Nott, speaking on * The Life of 
the Imagination ’, quoted the Encyclopedia Britan- 
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nica, which defines humanism as ‘in general any 
system of thought or action which assigns a pre- 
dominant interest to the affairs of men as com- 
pared with the supernatural or the abstract’. 
Historically, as the Renaissance suggests, the 
essence of the humanist attitude is that it is secular 
and realistic and depends on the removal of dis- 
tortion and on seeing things as they are. This 
attitude has been strongly opposed in the twentieth 
century by T. E. Hulme, who made himself the 
philosopher of the anti-liberal and pro-Catholic 
movement with which so many contemporary 
writers are identified. He wanted to reverse most 
of the important history of mankind from the 
seventeenth century onwards. 

Nevertheless, he understood how poetry ought 
to be written — that it should be concrete, vivid 
and immediate, and that vague, cloudy, loose and 
emotionally Romantic language, merely melliflu- 
ous noise, had better be left to philosophers and 
politicians. He should have attacked humanism 
for sometimes failing to maintain the war against 
abstraction which it originally waged. 


War Against Abstraction 

Abstraciion is an inevitable part of language 
and we cannot communicate with one another 
without employing it. But we must continuously 
be on our guard against the loose thinking it may 
encourage. At the present time the war against 
vicious abstractions is even more significant for 
humanists than the war against the supernatural, 
from which they have freed themselves — and 
which is contained in the wider struggle. 

Every system of thought is haunted by words 
and concepts which are ghosts from the past. 
Take such words as * Love’ and * Liberty *, which 
are used as though their meaning had always re- 
mained fixed. Systems of philosophy and ways 
of life have been erected on such purely verbal 
or partial concepts. This is not only a disease of 
language; it is all the more dangerous when it 
takes the form of unverbalized abstractions. 

The technique of modern advertising, for 
example, artificially stimulates wants. The uncon- 
scious acceptance of values—e.g. that it is a 
Good Thing for everyone to have a TV set, or a 
bubble-car, or a washing machine —is closely 
analogous to the type of verbal abstraction al- 
ready mentioned. It is a generalization which is 
not brought down to real, immediate, concrete 
experience for confirmation or correction. 
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We mistake habitual, unconscious assumptions 
for facts of existence. There are no ideal societies ; 
man is a tension between the poles of freedom 
and security, and every society which increases 
one diminishes the other. Every society needs 
‘the wise Fool’ to be privileged to criticize it and 
act as a reminder of inevitable mortality. This 
is the social function of imaginative writers today: 
not necessarily plain satire or direct social critic- 
ism, but definitely the bladder with the pebbles 
in it, the coxcomb, the refusal to take anything 
for granted, the refusal to sing hymns of praise. 

As a social critic an artist does not have to be 
necessarily right or to be a martyr, he has only to 
use his own eyes and senses with integrity. Even 
after we have achieved genuine social reforms 
the need for such radical non-conformism re- 
mains. Someone must express the way we natur- 
ally and instinctively behave in personal relations 
— those aspects of human feeling which cannot be 
either collectivized or completely rationalized. 

There are optimistic writers who are concerned 
to show either on a secular or a religious basis 
that in the end ‘all will be well’. But the life of 
the imagination cannot be confined within such 
schemes and the tragic view of life is more char- 
acteristic of literary art than any other. This does 
not mean wallowing in misery and gloom, but 
accepting the incongruous and the limited as 
typical of the human condition. 

It is true that the very greatest poets seem to 
go through another phase. Dante had a vision of 
paradise beyond the conflict and horror, and it 
has been suggested that Shakespeare also found 
a way of resolving the disharmonies of existence 
in his later work. But although opinion may be 
divided on the relative value of the tragic and 
comic phases, at the most favourable estimate the 
vision of harmony looks like a farewell to the 
labours of life and art. 

To sum up, in practical matters humanism has 
to rely on material and collective endeavours to 
make our planet habitable. The effect of this 
is inevitably felt in our personal relationships and 
we need imaginative art to express the subjective 
truth of human feeling and remind us that the 
concrete individual person, not some abstraction, 
is the real measure of our humanity. 


Success in Marriage 
Dr Philip Bloom drew on his professional 
experience and his work with the Marriage Guid- 
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ance Council when he spoke on ‘Success in 
Marriage *. He said that whether people look upon 
marriage from a religious or humanist point of 
view it is impossible to imagine a society in which 
marriage had ceased to exist. It promises to 
satisfy that need for emotional security which is 
deep-rooted in all human beings.. We seek to 
escape from our loneliness by ‘ belonging’ to a 
group, a club, a society of like-minded people. 
Marriage and family life not only appear to pro- 
vide this security but to hold out the hope of 
complete happiness. 

But too much is often expected. A man and 
woman from different backgrounds begin to 
live together and fondly imagine that they can 
adjust themselves to each other immediately. They 
soon discover that the reality is different from the 
dream and their problems begin. But the reason 
why these problems arise at all — why they expect 
the impossible — must be sought further back in 
their experience. 

The fantasies which are normal enough in child- 
hood tend to persist in adult life. The young child, 
for example, looks to his mother to gratify his 
simple wants. He is completely dependent on her 
in infancy and this relationship is not always 
broken when he grows up. He may continue to 
see in other women the replica of the mother — 
or to go on searching until he thinks he finds it. 
When he meets a woman who seems able to pro- 
vide the love and sense of security the mother gave 
him in childhood he feels certain that he has 
found a partner for life. 

Other childish fantasies may also be projected 
on her. And the woman, too, projects her own 
childish fantasies on the man. If these are too 
far removed from reality we have a situation in 
which neither person truly knows the other. They 
do not see each other as they actually are. What 
they expected to find does not exist, and what 
exists is certainly not what was expected. It may 
be very unwelcome. 

This is the inevitable result of choosing a partner 
for life before emotional maturity is reached. 
There are, of course, degrees of maturity, but the 
more immature we are, the more childish are our 
reactions to disappointment. We fall back on the 
pattern established in childhood when, if we did 
not get what we wanted, we sulked or flew into a 
temper. Many of the quarrels that break out after 
marriage are just like the tantrums of children 
who do not instantly get their way. 


And this is a vicious circle. Frustration not 
only creates stress in ourselves but sets it up in our 
partners. No matter how mature we become we 
cannot completely abolish the effects of early 
conditioning. 

Success in marriage depends therefore on emo- 
tional maturity. Experience shows that the best 
way of achieving this is to provide the child with 
a normal, balanced family life. He must be made 
to feel secure by giving him the affection for which 
he longs. It does not follow, of course, that every 
child who is deprived of affection will necessarily 
become a psychopath or delinquent. Life is not 
quite so simple. But there is a grave risk that a 
child who is starved of affection at an early age 
will not develop normally. 

He may become aggressive in his demand for 
the love he has been denied. Alternatively he may 
feel that he is persecuted, that everyone is against 
him, that the world owes him something. Yet 
again he may sink into depression. 

The child readily absorbs the pattern of marital 
behaviour established by his parents, and he will 
be likely to repeat it when he himself marries. If 
it is stable for both parents the chances are that 
their children will succeed in marriage. 

This is a field in which the Marriage Guidance 
Council is working. The Councillors do not try 
to mend marriages themselves but to encourage 
those who seek advice to work out their own prob- 
lems in the light of a clearer understanding of the 
real difficulties. One method is to hold small dis- 
cussion groups in which young couples * talk out’ 
their problems. They get to know the feelings of 
others in a similar situation and often gain fresh 
insight into their own problems. 

Once an emotional problem arises it is invari- 
ably reflected in sexual relations. In this respect 
human beings differ from animals since sex is not 
narrowed to a mechanism for reproduction. It 
plays a powerful and diffused part all through our 
lives. A faulty sexual adjustment can obviously 
doom a marriage to failure and every effort should 
be made to get this right at the beginning. A 
satisfactory sexual relationship at the outset will 
make it far easier to prevent molehills from turn- 
ing into mountains. 

Starting a family will not solve the problems of 
an unhappy marriage, but children may be a con- 
solation for other disappointments. They certainly 
provide a common interest which helps to cement 
the union. There should be as many children as 
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possible. When they are fairly close in age they 
can work off their emotions on each other instead 
of on the parents. The right use of contraception 
is to space families according to needs and so help 
to make marriage successful. Employed construc- 
tively, birth control is the means science has given 
us to meet the problem of a world population 
which may overtake the available food supply. 


Religion and the Child 


Dr Ronald Fletcher, who took the place of Dr 
Cyril Bibby at short notice, gave the final address 
of the Conference on ‘Problems of Humanist 
Parents’. He said that although he was both a 
humanist and a parent he doubted whether he was 
the right person to give advice on these problems 
as he felt their importance had been exaggerated. 
In Britain today only a minority of the popula- 
tion are regular churchgoers. The majority of 
people accept a great deai of the humanist point 
of view tacitly if not explicitly. They may not 
class themselves as ‘unbelievers’ but it seems 
obvious that they do not really believe all the 
dogmas of Christianity. The climate of opinion 
on the whole is favourable to humanism. Conse- 
quently it is the practising Christian rather than 
the humanist who is faced with a difficult problem 
in bringing up his children in the modern world. 

Christian doctrine makes only a slight impact 
on life today, and the contradictions of orthodox 
teaching with both science and contemporary 
values are a worry for Christians, not humanists. 
Religious ritual, on the other hand, is all-pervasive. 
The national anthem and the prayers offered on 
so many public and ceremonial occasions are 
among innumerable ways in which outward ob- 
servance permeates society. It is quite impossible 
for a child to escape this influence or to be ignor- 
ant of religious vocabulary. 

Nominal, as distinct from real religion, enters 
school life through an act of worship and a period 
of instruction. Real, as distinct from nominal 
religion, belongs to the denominational schools. 
All humanists must deplore the increased grants 
which have recently been voted, but the problem 
of nominal religion is something separate. It 
seems desirable that some sort of instruction about 
religion should be given as a part of normal edu- 
cation. Children cannot be left in ignorance about 
matters which are an integral part of human 
history. There are practical difficulties about 
teaching comparative religion, though it should 
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be possible to overcome them at the sixth form 
level if not before. 

Religion cannot be brushed aside as though all 
its manifestations were harmful. The great. reli- 
gious teachers have said wise and valuable things 
from which the humanist can profit when he has 
sifted the wheat from the chaff. It would be a 
form of obscurantism to shut our eyes to the 
insights of such thinkers as Confucius, Buddha, 
the Stoics, Aquinas, and Spinoza. A child should 
be made aware that there are systems of thought 
other than Christianity. Such an early introduc- 
tion to the great religions of the world will prepare 
him for what he encounters when he grows up. 

He will come across religious observances and 
beliefs in all walks of life, and it is better that he 
should have an intelligent notion of what they 
mean than to be utterly bewildered by them. For 
these reasons the case for religion being part of 
a normal education seems to be strong, and the 
best place for it is surely the school where it can 
be knit into the general syllabus. 

Even though the teaching of comparative reli- 
gion is rare it seems unwise for a parent to w’th- 
draw his child from religious instruction, but one 
can conceive circumstances which might warrant 
it. Whatever views children’ may express to their 
parents they talk to each other more frankly and 
precociously among themselves than is sometimes 
realized, and such exchanges are all to the good. 

To take advantage of the withdrawal clause 
may create an unnecessary and undesirable cleav- 
age between a child and his schoolfellows. There 
is much to be said for a healthy conflict between 
rival authorities in a child’s mind so long as it 
develops quietly in the natural course of things. 
There are, after all, no authorities on religious 
questions, though many claim to be so. It is 
liberating for a child to realize that diametrically 
opposed views exist, and that they are about 
opinions not facts. What does create a harmful 
conflict is dogmatic assertion without the presenta- 
tion of alternatives. 

The child of humanist parents is fortunate if he 
has a family background in which opposite points 
of view are made known to him in a tolerant, 
good-humoured, inconspicuous manner. He is not 
so fortunate if his parents are religious bigots who 
impose their own beliefs on him instead of en- 
couraging him to thiak for himself. In a humanist 
home there will be books lying about the very 
existence of which will make an intelligent child 
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aware that not all people think the same. 
Those who fear that religious instruction may 
be harmful probably think that children take it 
far more seriously than in fact they do. Judged 
by results it seems to be quite ineffective. So, for 
that matter, is compulsory attendance at church. 
We must not forget how bored and inattentive 
many children are on such occasions. As often as 
not they amuse themselves during sermons by ex- 
changing cigarette cards, playing with chewing 
gum or the elastic from golf balls, looking at the 
girls on the opposite benches. Let us be realistic. 

Finally, there is the question of moral instruc- 
tion which is extraneous to religious belief. There 
is no great problem here because children, on the 


whole, are reasonable about the elements of good 
behaviour. They quite see the point of the injunc- 
tion to do unto others as you would like them to 
do unto you. They have a healthy regard for such 
virtues as courage, truth, and loyalty. They can 
be inspired by these ideals by telling them stories 
and making use of their tendency to hero- 
worship. It does not help or hinder to speak 
about ‘God’. 

In the modern world whatever problems human- 
ist parents may have are far outweighed by the 
advantages they enjoy. They can provide a more 
satisfactory background for their children than 
religious dogmatists since the latter can hardly 
help sowing the seeds of future conflicts. 


THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXXIII 


Jawaharlal Nehru: Humanist and Statesman 
by ROBERT GREACEN 


The founding father of independent and demo- 
cratic India has been a lifelong humanist 


second only to Gandhi in the affections of the 

Indian masses and the undisputed leader of 
the various peoples of that great sub-continent 
we just call ‘ India ’, is now approaching his seven- 
tieth birthday. Jawaharlal — the name means ‘ the 
red jewel ’— Nehru was, in fact, born in Allaha- 
bad on November 14, 1889, the son of a highly 
successful and Westernized lawyer who came of 
Kashmir Brahmin stock, that élite group in Hindu 
society. ‘Indian by birth yet Western by educa- 
tion’, write Dr Michael Brecher of McGill Uni- 
versity in his scholarly and very readable Nehru: 
A Political Biography (Oxford University Press, 
42s), ‘modern in outlook yet influenced by the 
heritage of his native land, a staunch patriot yet a 
man with international vision, he was the symbol 
of a new society — liberal, humanist, and equali- 
tarian. Indeed, he was the embodiment of an 
intelligentzia constantly in turmoil as it sought 
to reconcile its goals with the alien environment 
in which it grew to maturity ’. 

Until Nehru was three he lived with his parents 
in Allahabad proper, near the ‘ chowk ° or market, 
amidst the congestion so typical of urban India. 


|: is not easy to realize that Jawaharlal Nehru. 


It is a measure of the prosperity of his family 
that they were soon able to afford a move to the 
exclusive European area. In 1900 Nehru’s father 
purchased a luxurious house which he named 
‘Abode of Happiness’, and it was here that the 
young Nehru spent his formative years. From pre- 
school age until the time he left for England, at 
fifteen, he was educated by private tutors, mostly 
British. Learned Brahmins were engaged to teach 
him Hindi and Sanskrit. Luxury and security 
were characteristic of the Nehru household. Even 
at that early date the * Abode of Happiness ’ had 
two swimming pools, one in the large garden and 
the other in the house itself. Nehru was being 
cast in the image of an English gentleman if not 
indeed an English aristocrat, and this early con- 
ditioning still exerts a certain pull on the seventy- 
year-old statesman. 


Attitude to Religion 

Nehru has vivid recollections of his Harrow 
schooldays. Dr Brecher researched into the Har- 
row archives and interviewed some of Nehru’s 
contemporaries there, but finds that the boy Nehru 
did not make a strong impression on his fellows, 
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possible. When they are fairly close in age they 
can work off their emotions on each other instead 
of on the parents. The right use of contraception 
is to space families according to needs and so help 
to make marriage successful. Employed construc- 
tively, birth control is the means science has given 
us to meet the problem of a world population 
which may overtake the available food supply. 


Religion and the Child 


Dr Ronald Fletcher, who took the place of Dr 
Cyril Bibby at short notice, gave the final address 
of the Conference on ‘Problems of Humanist 
Parents’. He said that although he was both a 
humanist and a parent he doubted whether he was 
the right person to give advice on these problems 
as he felt their importance had been exaggerated. 
In Britain today only a minority of the popula- 
tion are regular churchgoers. The majority of 
people accept a great deai of the humanist point 
of view tacitly if not explicitly. They may not 
class themselves as ‘unbelievers’ but it seems 
obvious that they do not really believe all the 
dogmas of Christianity. The climate of opinion 
on the whole is favourable to humanism. Conse- 
quently it is the practising Christian rather than 
the humanist who is faced with a difficult problem 
in bringing up his children in the modern world. 

Christian doctrine makes only a slight impact 
on life today, and the contradictions of orthodox 
teaching with both science and contemporary 
values are a worry for Christians, not humanists. 
Religious ritual, on the other hand, is all-pervasive. 
The national anthem and the prayers offered on 
so many public and ceremonial occasions are 
among innumerable ways in which outward ob- 
servance permeates society. It is quite impossible 
for a child to escape this influence or to be ignor- 
ant of religious vocabulary. 

Nominal, as distinct from real religion, enters 
school life through an act of worship and a period 
of instruction. Real, as distinct from nominal 
religion, belongs to the denominational schools. 
All humanists must deplore the increased grants 
which have recently been voted, but the problem 
of nominal religion is something separate. It 
seems desirable that some sort of instruction about 
religion should be given as a part of normal edu- 
cation. Children cannot be left in ignorance about 
matters which are an integral part of human 
history. There are practical difficulties about 
teaching comparative religion, though it should 
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be possible to overcome them at the sixth form 
level if not before. 

Religion cannot be brushed aside as though all 
its manifestations were harmful. The great. reli- 
gious teachers have said wise and valuable things 
from which the humanist can profit when he has 
sifted the wheat from the chaff. It would be a 
form of obscurantism to shut our eyes to the 
insights of such thinkers as Confucius, Buddha, 
the Stoics, Aquinas, and Spinoza. A child should 
be made aware that there are systems of thought 
other than Christianity. Such an early introduc- 
tion to the great religions of the world will prepare 
him for what he encounters when he grows up. 

He will come across religious observances and 
beliefs in all walks of life, and it is better that he 
should have an intelligent notion of what they 
mean than to be utterly bewildered by them. For 
these reasons the case for religion being part of 
a normal education seems to be strong, and the 
best place for it is surely the school where it can 
be knit into the general syllabus. 

Even though the teaching of comparative reli- 
gion is rare it seems unwise for a parent to with- 
draw his child from religious instruction, but one 
can conceive circumstances which might warrant 
it. Whatever views children may express to their 
parents they talk to each other more frankly and 
precociously among themselves than is sometimes 
realized, and such exchanges are all to the good. 

To take advantage of the withdrawal clause 
may create an unnecessary and undesirable cleav- 
age between a child and his schoolfellows. There 
is much to be said for a healthy conflict between 
rival authorities in a child’s mind so long as it 
develops quietly in the natural course of things. 
There are, after all, no authorities on religious 
questions, though many claim to be so. It is 
liberating for a child to realize that diametrically 
opposed views exist, and that they are about 
opinions not facts. What does create a harmful 
conflict is dogmatic assertion without the presenta- 
tion of alternatives. 

The child of humanist parents is fortunate if he 
has a family background in which opposite points 
of view are made known to him in a tolerant, 
good-humoured, inconspicuous manner. He is not 
so fortunate if his parents are religious bigots who 
impose their own beliefs on him instead of en- 
couraging him to think for himself. In a humanist 
home there will be books lying about the very 


existence of which will make an intelligent child 
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aware that not all people think the same. 
Those who fear that religious instruction may 
be harmful probably think that children take it 
far more seriously than in fact they do. Judged 
by results it seems to be quite ineffective. So, for 
that matter, is compulsory attendance at church. 
We must not forget how bored and inattentive 
many children are on such occasions. As often as 
not they amuse themselves during sermons by ex- 
changing cigarette cards, playing with chewing 
gum or the elastic from golf balls, looking at the 
girls on the opposite benches. Let us be realistic. 

Finally, there is the question of moral instruc- 
tion which is extraneous to religious belief. There 
is no great problem here because children, on the 


whole, are reasonable about the elements of good 
behaviour. They quite see the point of the injunc- 
tion to do unto others as you would like them to 
do unto you. They have a healthy regard for such 
virtues as courage, truth, and loyalty. They can 
be inspired by these ideals by telling them stories 
and making use of their tendency to hero- 
worship. It does not help or hinder to speak 
about ‘God’. 

In the modern world whatever problems human- 
ist parents may have are far outweighed by the 
advantages they enjoy. They can provide a more 
satisfactory background for their children than 
religious dogmatists since the latter can hardly 
help sowing the seeds of future conflicts. 


THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXXIII 


Jawaharlal Nehru: Humanist and Statesman 
by ROBERT GREACEN 


The founding father of independent and demo- 
cratic India has been a lifelong humanist 


second only to Gandhi in the affections of the 

Indian masses and the undisputed leader of 
the various peoples of that great sub-continent 
we just call ‘ India ’, is now approaching his seven- 
tieth birthday. Jawaharlal — the name means * the 
red jewel ’— Nehru was, in fact, born in Allaha- 
bad on November 14, 1889, the son of a highly 
successful and Westernized lawyer who came of 
Kashmir Brahmin stock, that élite group in Hindu 
society. ‘Indian by birth yet Western by educa- 
tion’, write Dr Michael Brecher of McGill Uni- 
versity in his scholarly and very readable Nehru: 
A Political Biography (Oxford University Press, 
42s), ‘modern in outlook yet influenced by the 
heritage of his native land, a staunch patriot yet a 
man with international vision, he was the symbol 
of a new society — liberal, humanist, and equali- 
tarian. Indeed, he was the embodiment of an 
intelligentzia constantly in turmoil as it sought 
to reconcile its goals with the alien environment 
in which it grew to maturity ’. 

Until Nehru was three he lived with his parents 
in Allahabad proper, near the ‘ chowk ’ or market, 
amidst the congestion so typical of urban India. 


|< not easy to realize that Jawaharlal Nehru, 


It is a measure of the prosperity of his family 
that they were soon able to afford a move to the 
exclusive European area. In 1900 Nehru’s father 
purchased a luxurious house which he named 
‘Abode of Happiness’, and it was here that the 
young Nehru spent his formative years. From pre- 
school age until the time he left for England, at 
fifteen, he was educated by private tutors, mostly 
British. Learned Brahmins were engaged to teach 
him Hindi and Sanskrit. Luxury and security 
were characteristic of the Nehru household. Even 
at that early date the * Abode of Happiness ’ had 
two swimming pools, one in the large garden and 
the other in the house itself. Nehru was being 
cast in the image of an English gentleman if not 
indeed an English aristocrat, and this early con- 
ditioning still exerts a certain pull on the seventy- 
year-old statesman. 


Attitude to Religion 

Nehru has vivid recollections of his Harrow 
schooldays. Dr Brecher researched into the Har- 
row archives and interviewed some of Nehru’s 
contemporaries there, but finds that the boy Nehru 
did not make a strong impression on his fellows, 
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despite the fact that he once won a half-mile race 
in the Headmaster’s House competition. He was 
twice top of his form in term examinations. Going 
up to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1907, he 
spent three idyllic years reading for the natural 
science tripos. After that, he departed for London 
where he entered the Inner Temple. Called to 
the Bar in 1912 he returned to India after seven 
largely happy and stimulating years in the country 
against whose successive Governments he was to 
struggle for a great part of his life. The polished 
Kashmir Brahmin had yet to discover Mother 
India. 

The awakening of Nehru’s feeling for India was 
partly due to his own recognition of the appalling 
poverty of the masses, whose lot did not seem to 
be improving under a foreign administration, and 
partly thanks to the influence of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Despite Gandhi's influence, however — and it was 
both great and enduring — Nehru has never been 
a religious man. Here are his own words on 
religion —and they by no means constitute an 
isolated utterance — written to his friend Dr 
Mahmud: 

No country or people who are slaves to dogma 

. can progress, and unhappily our country and 
people have become extraordinarily dogmatic and 
little-minded. . . . Religion as practised in India has 
become the old man of the sea for us, and it has 
not only broken our backs but stultified and almost 
killed all originality of thought and mind. Like 
Sinbad the sailor we must get rid of this terrible 
burden before we can aspire to breathe freely or do 


anything useful. . . . I have no patience left with 
the legitimate and illegitimate offspring of religion. 


Here is another quotation that will surely drive 
the point home: 

I find myself incapable of thinking of a deity or of 
any unknown supreme power in anthropomorphic 
terms, and the fact that many people think so is 
continually a source of surprise to me. 

Nehru has been a lifelong humanist. This 
humanism led him to socialism. True, he has 
flirted with Communism, especially as a young 
man and after his first visit, in 1927, to the Soviet 
Union. Like many other Indians, and indeed most 
Asians, he was impressed by the apparent lack of 
a colour-bar in Russia; he feels, too, that As.a, 
with all her urgent problems of food shortaze, 
over-population and industrial under-development, 
cannot afford to dissipate energy in taking sides in 
the East-West ideological struggle. Nor can he 
see Communism, for all its obvious faults and 
over-simplifications, in a truly imperialistic aspect, 
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Nehru chatting with the inmates of an Indian hospital 


certainly not the way he can see Britain or France 
or even smaller Western powers like Holland. 
Nehru, fully aware of the attractions of Com- 
munism, knows that it at least gets things done, 
but Communist practice repels him. Just before 
the last War he remarked: 

I am not a Communist chiefly because I resist the 
Communist tendency to treat Communism as holy 
doctrine; I do not like being told what to think and 
do. I suppose I am too much of an individualist ... . 
I feel also that too much violence is associated with 
Communist methods. The ends cannot be separated 
from the means. 

In the last two sentences one notices the impact 
of Gandhi's teaching. 

Although Nehru has been frequently concerned 
with the theory of politics, resembling in this 
respect the typical Western intellectual, he has 
time and again proved himself a leader in practi- 
cal affairs. His English education strengthened his 
willingness to learn from experience as much as 
from text-books. Some of this experience was 
bitter, for the pampered youth grew into the man 
who often went to prison for his anti-British 
activities. He had travelled a long way since win- 
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ning that half-mile race at Harrow! One of Dr 
Brecher’s chapters bears the revealing title: 
‘Prison Becomes a Habit’. Dr Brecher’s moving 
words may be quoted: 

And so it began again, the long nights in prison, 
the loneliness, the constant search for the ‘right 
path’. In fact his life behind the walls was beginning 
to seem endless. During a period of almost four 
years, from the end of 1931 to early September 1935, 
he was free only six months. 

Once Nehru was released because of the illness 
of his devoted wife Kamala, who -died so long 
ago as 1936. Her death aged and saddened Nehru, 
who has a deeply emotional nature. Prison must 
have been a torment to a person of such eager 
individuality, and one accustomed, moreover, to 
giving orders rather than obeying them. Fortun- 
ately Nehru is a big enough man not to have been 
permanently embittered by his prison experiences. 
Still, without Gandhi's gentle but powerful influ- 
ence, and his gospel of not striking back violently 
at opponents, the story might well have been 
different, and Nehru would most likely have taken 
his chance of pulling India out of the Common- 
wealth. 


The Test of Statesmanship 

The 1939-45 War was a period of great difficulty 
and strain in Anglo-Indian relations. Some 
Indians went so far in their hostility to British 
rule as to support the Japanese. Nehru of course 
had no more use for the Japanese militarist expan- 
sionism than for British imperialism ; and in any 
case he considered it dishonourable to strike the 
British Raj in the back in its hour of difficulty. 
No doubt the quick decision of the Attlee Govern- 
ment, following the end of hostilities, to give the 
Indian sub-continent self-government averted a 
major clash between the two countries. What a 
miracle it was that the division of the immense 
land-mass into Pakistan and India did not result 
in an even greater loss of life than was actually 
the case! Could it have been so but for the urging 
of restraint by Gandhi and his right-hand man, 
Nehru? Nor should we under-rate the necessary 
role played by Lord Mountbatten during the tran- 
sition period. Nehru and Mountbatten, men not 
dissimilar in outlook — aristocrats with liberal 
democratic convictions — worked together har- 
moniously to accomplish the switch-over of power. 

The struggle for independence was painful but 
relatively straightforward. With the achievement 
of that goal, what next? Nehru has tried hard to 


build up Indian industry and increase agricultural 
output ; and these less romantic tasks have proved 
exceedingly difficult. Indian peasants, bound still 
in the straight-jacket of the caste system, deeply 
conservative in all their ways, mostly illiterate and 
not even having the advantage of a commonly 
spoken language, are strongly resistant to change. 
How is India to feed her immense population? In 
order to cope with these internal problems Nehru 
had to look away from the outside world of inter- 
national affairs, yet he remains at heart an inter- 
nationalist with a strong desire that India should 
play a worthy role in such organizations as the 
United Nations. 

Now and then Nehru speaks his mind on inter- 
national events. Quick to denounce the Suez 
adventure, for example, he hesitated before criti- 
cizing Soviet intervention in Hungary; and this 
hesitation lost him considerable support in India, 
where the number of his critics has been increasing 
in recent years. Faced with Chinese aggression 
in Tibet, Nehru again hesitated. Some people have 
hinted that his grip is less sure than formerly, In 
the Indian province of Kerala the Communists 
have won control, and this may indeed indicate 
the way things will go in India when Nehru quits 
the scene. If no strong successor can be found, 
will Indian democracy crumble before the on- 
slaught of the well-organized Communists or, 
alternatively, that of the powerful Hindu Right- 
wing authoritarians? 

Much depends on the length of time Nehru’s 
mental and physical resources will last. While 
they have admittedly been enormous, it must be 
remembered that he will shortly reach his seven- 
tieth birthday, and that he has worked relentlessly 
for many years. (Unlike perhaps the majority of 
Indians, Nehru knows the meaning of time, and 
his quick temper is apt to be lost when he comes 
across time-wasting and unpunctuality.) It is any- 
one’s guess as to what will happen when eventu- 
ally Nehru reliquishes power. Only time will tell 
whether this founding father of an independent 
and democratic India has built on sure founda- 
tions. Speaking of the future, Nehru once pro- 
posed an epitaph for himself that could hardly 
be bettered: 

. .. if any people choose to think of me then, I 
should like them to say: ‘ This was a man who, with 
all his mind and heart, loved India and the Indian 
people. And they, in turn, were indulgent to him and 


gave him of their love most abundantly and 
extravagantly 
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| ON THE AIR 


New Boss for BBC 


Carleton Greene, who is to 

succeed Sir Jan Jacob as 
Director-General, is not, like his 
novelist brother, a Catholic. The 
Catholic interest is well repre- 
sented already both inside and 
outside Broadcasting House; it 
can always make itself heard. 
If my memory serves me aright, 
the outgoing Director-General 
had a spot of bother not so long 
ago over a religious programme, 
‘Family Portrait’, depicting the 
life of Christ, which happened 
not to please the Catholics. 
More recently there has been 
outcry against the Bishop of 
Southwark for broadcasting on 
Family Planning. 

Mr Greene, however, has 
made it clear that in his view 
the BBC should ‘provide the 
best possible service without 
having to take account of 
party political or commercial 
interests’ and that public service 
broadcasting can dare to be ex- 
perimental and adventurous 
it can resist pressure groups .. . 
it is not tied to a rigid pattern’ 
(BBC Handbook, 1959). 


A Secular Revolution 


Brave words: Mr Greene is 
now in a position to implement 
them. Party political and com- 
mercial interests are not the 
only things that need watching. 

The pattern of religious broad- 
casting was laid down long ago 
by the first Director-General 
(Lord Reith) and does not reflect 
present-day needs. This is evi- 
denced in empty pews and, side 
by side with it, the growth of a 
movement like humanism. Hu- 
manist groups are now to be 
found all over the country as 
well as at the universities; 
among the leaders are men like 
Lord Russell and Mr E. M. 
Forster. 

In short, a secular revolution 
is on. The Religious Advisory 


I< is good news that Mr Hugh 
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Committee knows this and fears 
it, to judge from the Radio 
Times billing of a “Way of Life’ 
programme that read as follows: 
‘Is it natural to be a Christian 
in present day Britain? Or is 
the Church like a_ resistance 
movement in occupied territory? 
To help to answer these ques- 
tions Peter West interviews 
Oivind Berggrav, who was 
involved in the Norwegian 
resistance movement during 
the War.’ 

Ostrich Tactics 

The introduction of a live 
resistance fighter into the pro- 
gramme has its funny side: when 
the Church relies on this kind of 
gimmick, it must be in a bad 
way. 

But why does the BBC con- 
tinue, ostrich-like, to ignore 
these facts? It is not even con- 
sistent. In several of its pro- 
grammes—the Brains Trust is 
only one—the humanist point 
of view gets through (speakers 
like Sir Julian Huxley, Professor 
Ayer, and Lady Wootton see to 
it), but on the side, so to speak. 
That is not enough. We want to 
reach the large public which 
now turns away from the mini- 
strations of a moribund Church. 
Where the official religious view 
is out of date, divided, or halt- 
ing, as it is on some of the most 
urgent issues of the day, human- 
ism can help. The Humanist 
Broadcasting Council will be 
pressing its claims on the new 
Director-General: if he means 
what he has said, we may expect 
in future a less rigid, more ad- 
venturous pattern of broadcast- 
ing here as elsewhere. 

Meanwhile I don’t know if 
any significance attaches to the 
appearance at this particular 
juncture of a long article by 
Canon Roy Mackay in the 


Listener, explaining and justify- 
ing the work of his department. 
Religious programmes, he tells 
us, have a twofold purpose—to 
strengthen the faith of Believers 
and to reach the Interested and 
the Indifferent. A programme 
such as ‘Meeting Point’ is aimed 
at all three classes. Nearly two 
million people (equal to the 
average attendance at 6,000 
churches) view it every Sunday. 
But, sadly admits the Canon, 
the success or failure of religi- 
ous broadcasting cannot be 
measured in terms of audience 
research. Those who hope to 
win the indifferent masses to 
the Christian faith by this means 
are deluding themselves; noth- 
ing can take the place, to use 
the Canon’s words, of ‘personal 
encounter with God and their 
fellow men’. How right he is. 
In vain is the net spread in sight 
of the bird. Except for the odd 
bird, like Mr Denis Johnston 
the playwright. At a_ recent 
Brains Trust Mr Johnston made 
the astonishing confession, ‘I 
believe the world was made in 
seven days, but I know it was 
not’. Well, the fundamentalist 
who both believes and knows 
is a better integrated person, 
whatever else may be said 
against him. Anyway the choice 
here offered us is between a 
split mind and a closed one. 
Surely we can do better. 


RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 
Donations received during August, 1959: 
£8 19s—A. A. Kunzler. £5—H. E. K. 
Field. £3—Anon. £2—F. Curtis. £1 1s— 
B. R. Topp; C. R. Welte. £1—Professor 
J. J. Smart. 19s—M. F. MeNicholl. 
10s—Mrs H. Ashplant; Miss C. Smith; 
Mrs C. Thompson. 9%s—S. Rothschild 
7s—T. Dunkerley. 5s 1d—C. A. P. Binns. 
5s—R. Stuart Montague; T. H. Todd. 
4s 6d—F. S. Docherty. 4s—M. Whalley. 
3s—J. H. Baker; R. E. Proulx. 
Total to August, 1959: £1,165 12s 3d. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


AUTOMATION,  CYBERN- 
ETICS, AND SOCIETY, by 
F. H. George (Leonard Hill, 
35s). Dr George is known as a 
contributor to readers of this 
journal and he is one of the 
leading exponents of Cybernet- 
ics. The more popular name for 
this new branch of science is 
automation, and how much 
more the term covers than 
‘machines without men’ is excel- 
lently shown in the comprehen- 
sive survey which Dr George 
has now written. He is an en- 
thusiast—some would call him 
an extremist—but no doubt he is 
used to that. Perhaps one critic- 
ism of his book is that it con- 
tains the raw material of many 
books, and rather too much is 
attempted in one volume. But 
ii is carefully constructed and 
serves as a lucid introduction to 
what the author describes as 
‘the most important single sub- 
ject of this century’. The intel- 
ligent layman should have no 
difficulty in grasping the basic 
principles of computers and 
servo-mechanisms. The latter 
include the gadgets used in war 
for gun and searchlight control, 
George, the automatic pilot, 
guided missiles, etc. Their peace- 
time possibilities are revolution- 
ary. Automatic factories could 
create either unemployment or 
leisure. The machines will not 
tellus which is better, though 
astonishing claims are sometimes 
made in the application of this 
type of behaviourism to psy- 
chology. 

Can machines think? Many 
people who dismiss the question 
as nonsensical must nevertheless 
admit that a great deal of human 
thinking is mechanical. More to 
the point is whether machines 
can feel, and Dr George evi- 
dently regards this as a sensible 
question. He writes: “The diffi- 
culty is that if we now say, 
“but a machine can never be 
built that has feelings like a 
human” it is not easy to see how 
such a statement can be proved. 
We may grant that existing ma- 
chines, if they have feelings at 


all, have vastly different feelings 
from us, and if they produce 
anything equivalent to our arts, 
they will be almost beyond 
recognition or appreciation pre- 
cisely because they will depend 
on appeal to the sort of feelings 
that we will not possess.’ 

Aware that this is a large pill 
for most readers to swallow, Dr 
George hastens to point out that 
such machines need not neces- 
sarily be built of valves and 
metal. A machine might one day 
be built of colloidal protoplasm 
which would then be indistin- 
guishable from other humans. 
But surely this conjecture is open 
to the criticism that if you make 
a human being, however un- 
orthodox the means, it will ob- 
viously have all the character- 
istics of a human being and we 
are no further advanced from 
the existing problem except that 
we have discovered how to by- 
pass sexual reproduction. Obvi- 
ously an organism with a ner- 
vous system can feel, but 
whether a toothache and a mole- 
cular movement are interdepen- 
dent or identical raises a philo- 
sophical question which is not so 
obsolete as the behaviourists 
seem to believe. The alternative 
to mechanism is not mysticism, 
as is often alleged. The mechan- 
istic view is not incompatible 
with some forms of religion, as 
Dr George readily admits. It 
would have suited Calvin and 
helped Paley. 

Cybernetics opens up fascin- 
ating and provocative specula- 
tions and it also has tremendous 
social implications. Dr George 
is not so dazzled by the hope of 
freeing mankind from drudgery 
that he is blind to the dangers. 
He examines both in an absorb- 
ing chapter on the future of 
civilization, which is only marred 
by an occasional overstatement. 
He writes: ‘It requires no great 
imagination to foresee the day 
when it will be virtually un- 
known for people to die’, Not 
all the readers of this stimulating 
book possess the imagination of 
its author. 


ACCORDING TO ANDREW, 
by Frank R. Hancock (James 
Clarke, 10s 6d). This is a novel 
about the life of Jesus as seen 
by Andrew. It is written in the 
form of a lost gospel and from 
the point of view of a Quaker. 
Naturally, a great deal that is 
set forth in the New Testament 
narratives is omitted. Jesus is 
presented as a human being— 
human enough at one point to 
fall in love and consider mar- 
riage, only to reject it as incom- 
patible with his mission. He is 
not a miracle-worker, still less 
‘very God of very God’, but a 
Hebrew prophet with the simple 
message that love alone can re- 
deem the world. The story ends 
with the crucifixion, but there 
is an epilogue describing a 
Quaker meeting at Easter dawn 
in Jerusalem some thirty years 
ago. 

Many novelists have tackled 
this difficult theme and all have 
failed. One trouble is that our 
preconceptions get in the line 
of direct vision. Mr Hancock 
tries bravely to get behind the 
traditional image to the real 
man, but every time the well- 
known texts are put into the 
dialogue there is a sense of in- 
terruption and the illusion of 
reality is broken. The psychol- 
ogy of the characters is simple 
to the point of naiveté. But des- 
pite its faults one wants to go 
on reading—after all, it is based 
upon one of the most dramatic 
stories the human imagination 
has ever conceived. 


ODD MAN OUT: Homosexu- 
ality in Man and Woman, by 
Eustace Chesser. Introduction 
by Kenneth Walker (Gollancz, 
12s 6d). The Wolfenden Report 
focused public attention on the 
problem of homosexuality and 
showed that public opinion was 
almost evenly divided on the 
proposals to amend the law. 
Since then energetic steps have 
been taken to bring about a 
more favourable climate of 
opinion. Dr Chesser has already 
published a short commentary 
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on the Report and now he has 
produced an excellent summary 
of authoritative views on the 
subject. Drawing upon history 
and the findings of anthropolo- 
gists, he has no difficulty in 
showing that the homosexual 
is not the product of a particular 
type of society, nor is he neces- 
sarily a bad citizen in other res- 
pects. The true invert is ‘odd 
man out’—a freak of Nature 
whose sexual instinct is orien- 
tated differently from that of the 
majority of his fellows. There 
are, of course, various degrees 
of orientation as the Kinsey 
scale represented. The Christian 
Churches have always regarded 
homosexuality as a sin, but in 
this country it was not treated 
as a crime until the Reforma- 
tion. Many Churchmen today, 
however, would agree with Dr 
Chesser that except in certain 
manifestations it should no 
longer be a criminal offence. 

Some of the most interesting 
chapters in this book deal with 
methods of prevention and cure. 
It seems that the high hopes at 
first entertained of treatment by 
drugs and hormones have ended 
in disappointment. No physical 
peculiarity, either in the sexual 
organs or the glandular system, 
has been located. The majority 
view today is that homosexuals 
are not born but made, but that 
does not rule out predisposition. 
The most satisfactory results are 
obtained by psychiatric treat- 
ment, either by analysis or inter- 
view, though a hard core of 
cases remains intractable. We 
still know far too little about 
this deviation from the norm 
and as long as homosexuals are 
liable to imprisonment we are 
unlikely to obtain the informa- 
tion necessary for a complete 
understanding. Dr Chesser 
throws some much needed light 
on a dark subject. It is attrac- 
tively written and the layman 
will be grateful for a concise and 
lucid exposition refreshingly free 
from technical jargon. 


ODD LIVES: A Study of Con- 
ventions, by A. M. W. Stirling 
{P. R. Macmillan, 12s 6d). Mrs 
Stirling is almost the oldest 
member of the ,RPA—the first 
26 


place being held by Eden Phill- 
potts. In her ninety-fourth year 
she has written another of her 
sparkling, entertaining. and per- 
ceptive studies in biography. 
She has a quick and yet a 
tolerant eye for the quirks of 
human nature and her latest 
collection of oddities is further 
demonstration, if any were 
needed, that truth is stranger 
than fiction. The longest piece 
is based on the diary of Fran- 
coise Krasinska, the lovely 
daughter of a Polish count, who 
was born in the mid-eighteenth 
century. She married secretly a 
member of the Royal family, 
and such were the taboos sur- 
rounding the throne that hus- 
band and wife were long kept 
apart. It is pathetic little 
story and something very like it 
could happen even today. But 
Mrs Stirling points out that 
whereas Francoise married for 
love and was unhappy, her sister 
entered reluctantly an arranged 
marriage and was very happy. 

Some of the other stories are 
more familiar, though they bear 
re-telling: e.g. the indomitable 
and half-mad Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, who lived on Mount 
Lebanon awaiting the Second 
Advent; Lady Mary Coke (an- 
cestress of the author), whose 
romance with the Duke of York 
was brought to an untimely end 
by his death in 1767; Lady 
Ellenborough, who lived half 
the year in Damascus as a lady 
of fashion and the other half 
in the tent of a desert sheik, 
Then there was the beautiful 
Elizabeth Ramsey, who would 
have become the wife of the 
second son of the Duke of 
Atholl if the Duke had not ar- 
ranged to have her kidnapped 
and shipped to Morocco. There 
she was bought in the market 
by the Sultan and spent the rest 
of her life in a harem comprised 
of 2,000 women. 

Mrs Stirling includes an ac- 
count of her own childhood 
which sheds authentic light on a 
religious upbringing in the Vic- 
torian age. The passages she 
quotes from her diary as a 
child, My Ortobiography, reveal 
a precocious sales-resistance to 
what she was piously taught. 


‘It all sounds a muddle’, she 
recorded, after her mother had 
explained the mystery of the 
Redemption. She found the doc- 
trine of Hell and the Resurrec- 
tion ‘puzzling’. Commenting on 
the Old Testament: ‘If not al- 
together pleasant, God was al- 
ways ready to talk to and visit 
people on earth. Now He stays 
in Heaven and as far as seeing 
Him, He might as well not be 
there.’ Later she discovered that 
people were as puzzling in their 
behaviour as God. And _ the 
final conclusion after such a 
long life rich with varied ex- 
perience? ‘An incomprehensible 
Something, we are thrust into 
existence without our consent— 
indeed, who can ask the consent 
of a non-existent entity? Up to 
a prescribed apex we develop 
and progress, physically and 
mentally, with eager intent ; then 
retrogression supervenes, till dis- 
solution terminates the sorry 
farce. The Thing that was 
becomes again non-existent.’ 


THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF 
VERONA (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 5s). The Cambridge 
Pocket Shakespeare has already 
been welcomed in these col- 
umns. ‘It gives the general 
reader a set of plain texts of the 
plays in a cheap, pleasant, port- 
able and permanent form’— 
so and very fairly the publishers 
sum up their own matter. But 
this reviewer may well reiterate 
a point towards a new art of 
reading Shakespeare. The plays 
are frequently all lumped to- 
gether in one typographically 
unattractive volume. When read 
singly they are most often en- 
meshed in grisly critical appar- 
atus of the general certificate. 
Yet for full enjoyment we need 
to read each play with an easy 
undistracted rapidity as if it 
were a contemporary novel. Not 
only the great masterpieces, but 
such an early essay as this of 
the Two Gentlemen at which a 
modern mind is apt to boggle. 
Such rapid reading equals on 
the stage of our minds the 
tempo of a good producer. 
Naive ardours of young lovers, 
ironies of mistaken identity, fall 
into a pattern of charm. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Vegetarian Controversy 


Sirn,—Travelling as I  fre- 
quently do by railway up and 
down Malaya, and sometimes 
even by air to Thailand, Burma, 
and east India, I see acres and 
acres of rice-fields. Here and 
there are herds of ten, twenty, 
or thirty water buffaloes, which 
are bred for their milk, meat, 
and (I presume) leather. They 
pull the ploughs, and after a 
crop has been harvested are 
turned into the field to eat the 
rice-stalks and weeds, and man- 
ure it for the next crop. What 
arguments could Mrs Batt pro- 
duce to persuade the peasants 
that the elimination of these 
animals would raise their stan- 
dard of living? 

In their innocence, Malayan 
peasants also keep a few fowls, 
ducks, and geese, for the sake 
of more variety in their meagre 
diet. Is this so completely un- 
economic? The peasants seem 
to think it is a good idea. The 
inevitable result of “Vegan Ec- 
onomy’ would be the ruthless 
extermination of millions upon 
millions of domestic animals and 
poultry all over the world; for 
if they were of no use whatever 
to human beings who would 
spend money on food for them? 
From the letters of Mrs Batt in 
your February, March, and July 
numbers, I cannot decide 
whether we should carry out this 
extermination for economic rea- 
sons or because we are so sorry 
for them ; but in either case they 
would have to go. I cannot 
however agree that ‘it is the 
flesh-insistent food habits of the 
West that create hardship in the 
under-developed countries’, see- 
ing that we pay them £40,000,000 
a year for food for our animals. 
Of course, if we gave up taking 
the food and paid them the 
money just the same it would 
raise their standard of living. I 
cannot foresee the British doing 
this. 

In her February letter Mrs 


Batt states: ‘While we condone 
by silence such practices as rac- 
ing [etc, etc] . . . we should not 
call ourselves humanists’. Can 
it be that I am the only reader 
who disagrees?—-Lt-Col L. J. 
HoLMan, Singapore. 


Sir,—After reading the article 
on Vegetarianism in the August 
issue I cannot refrain from mak- 
ing a few remarks. The higher 
animals, according to their feed- 
ing requirements, can be roughly 
divided into three main groups: 
the herbivorous, the carnivor- 
ous, and the omnivorous. Man, 
according to his teeth and other 
digestive organs, belongs to the 
omnivorous. Food be 
divided into two groups—build- 
ing-up and repairing foods (the 
proteins) energy-giving 
foods (starches, sugars, and fats). 
Animal foods are rich in pro- 
teins and they can be most easily 
and efficiently digested in the 
raw state but when exposed to 
great heat in the cooking pro- 
cess become less easily digestible. 

Vegetable foods are on the 
whole poor in proteins; fairly 
rich only in seeds such as beans, 
peas, and nuts, but here the pro- 
teins are contained in little 
compartments of which the 
walls are not broken up in 
human digestion, hence they are 
crushed or cooked and_ they 
have to be well chewed, more 
so than animal food. Further, 
most raw starch is not readily 
changed into soluble sugar, 
hence the importance of cooking 
it well. 

Prehistoric man when living 
largely on roots, nuts, and seeds 
had to chew that food to 
such an extent that the molar 
teeth were more worn down at 
middle age than is the case with 
modern man at old age; the 
latter, however, loses his teeth 
in most cases long before old 
age, but for other reasons. 

From the above it follows that 


growing individuals need much 
protein, which they mainly get 
from milk, cheese, and eggs, and 
they will suffer from malnutri- 
tion if entirely fed on vegetable 
matter. Do vegetarians leave 
these animal foods out before 
the adult stage so as not to 
deprive the calf of its milk or 
prevent the egg from developing 
into a chicken? 

When man is full-grown, pro- 
tein is mainly required for re- 
pair, but energy-giving 
foods such as starch and sugar 
may be needed to cope with 
hard muscular work, so it is 
understandable that vegetarians 
do so well as to get 40 per cent 
records in competitive sports ; 
but the 60 per cent records are, 
I presume, obtained by the om- 
nivorous group, for very few 
people can afford to feed on 
animal food only, nor would 
that be desirable for, after all, 
our body has gradually devel- 
oped to do best on a mixed 
diet. 

Whether our population pro- 
blem would be solved by all 
people becoming vegetarians I 
doubt very much. Many areas 
in the world can grow vegetable 
food only with difficulty and 
great expense but can readily be 
used to provide fodder for 
slaughter animals. That problem 
is certainly more readily solved 
by birth control. 

That many people are under- 
nourished is quite true, but this 
is more often than not due to 
lack of protein matter. The 
Masai, living mainly on animal 
food, are a fine race physically ; 
the Basuto is underfed and lives 
almost entirely on mielie-meal 
(maize porridge), though the 
children often try to supplement 
this by drinking their mother’s 
milk till four or five years of 
age and after that, as herd boys, 
by milking cows directly into 
their mouths while looking after 
the cattle in the field. Or are 
they vegetarians because they do 
not eat the cow?—(Prof) A. J. T. 
JANSE, DSc, Pretoria, SA. 


Moons of Mars 


Str,—I would like to correct 
a number of statements that 
have recently appeared in The 
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Humanist. The two satellites of 
Mars—Phobos, and Deimos— 
do not have retrograde orbits but 
revolve in the same direction as 
the planet. However, Phobos, 
the inner satellite, completes one 
orbital revolution in 7 hours 
39 minutes, which is less than the 
‘day’ of Mars, which is 24 hours 
37 minutes. Consequently to an 
observer on the surface of Mars 
Phobos would appear to travel 
in the opposite direction to all 
the other celestial bodies, i.e. 
from west to east. 

The retrograde satellite of 
Saturn is named Phoebe, and not 
Phobos as was stated in your 
August issue. 

The possibility that the Mar- 
tian satellites are artificial is 
worthy of investigation, though 
it is rather unlikely. The usually 
accepted diameters of Phobos 
and Deimos are ten and five 
miles respectively. It is possible 
that if the satellites were made 
of shiny metal with a high re- 
flecting surface (or were even 
giving off artificial light) these 
estimates would have to be re- 
duced by a factor of about ten. 
Even so this still makes the 
satellites enormous bodies which 
would be vastly greater than 
even the most ambitious of the 
planned satellites for the Earth. 
Moreover both satellites have 
approximately circular orbits 
around the Martian equator. 
An intelligent race would surely 
put artificial satellites into other, 
e.g. polar, orbits as well. How- 
ever, it is possible that such 
satellites exist but have so far 
escaped discovery. 

In closing I would like to 
point out that the two satellites 
of Mars were ‘predicted’ by Vol- 
taire as well as Swift. In the 
third chapter of his Micromegas 
Voltaire writes: “They saw two 
moons which serve this planet 
(Mars), and which have escaped 
the attention of our astrono- 
mers’.—M. H. Briccs, FRAS, 
Cornell University, USA. 


The Existence of God 


Str,—Mr McGee implies that 
I am unwilling to argue except 
with those terms which I con- 
sider meaningful. What I said 
was that Christians insist on 
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using space-time words to ex- 
plain Reality, which cannot be 
done, and I adhere to this state- 
ment. 

I should have thought that 
my original question, Are the 
Universe and God one and the 
same? could reasonably expect 
the answer Yes or No. Mr 
McGee does not believe in two 
Ultimate Realities, so his ines- 
capable answer should be Yes. 
I would almost have believed 
that this was his answer when 
he says that the Universe is 
‘derived’ from God, which im- 
plies emergence out of God. 
But he cannot mean this, be- 
cause in his first letter he says 
that the Universe has been ‘cre- 
ated’ by God ‘from nothing’— 
i.e. that it is an existence separ- 
ate from God. So, as Spinoza 
says, if God is distinguished 
from Nature, there exists some- 
thing other than God, so that 
he is not infinite and so no God 
in any sense that means any- 
thing. 

I deny that the above argu- 
ment is unnecessary word- 
slinging for the following reason. 
In any sane belief one would 
think that the basic conception 
would be the first to be made 
understandable. In Christianity, 
God is presumably that basic 
conception, but, in spite of this, 
Christians are either unable or 
unwilling to define God's rela- 
tionship to the Universe, the 
only existence of which we have 
partial experience. One can only 
conclude that they desire this 
question to be ignored.—W. R. 
Price, London, NW3. 


Sir, — Referring to Mr 
McGee’s letter, the Universe is 
not merely something but, as the 
name indicates, it is everything. 
That being so, there cannot be 
anything outside it, either in 
space or in time. It is a contra- 
diction in terms to assert that, 
in addition to everything, there 
is still something else. 

The theistic argument appears 
to assume that the term ‘uni- 
verse’ denotes a certain number 
of more or less solid objects 
which, at a definite point of 
time, suddenly materialized out 
of nothing, in a final and com- 


pleted state, approximately in 
their present conformation, This 
took place because, for|a rather 
obscure reason, some pre- and 
extra-universal entity with a sen- 
tient mind just then decided to 
‘create’ electrons and galaxies, 
photons and protons, gravity and 
radiation, to say nothing of 
protoplasm, heredity, and ‘souls’, 
unless these latter were an after- 
thought. The whole conception 
is absurd. What evidence is 
there to show that the physical 
processes which constitute the 
universe were not always in 
operation? ——W. SmitH, Bolton, 
Lancs. 


What the Vicar Said 


Sir,—In the August issue of 
the Mortlake parish magazine 
I read: ‘The so-called gospel of 
humanism, which seeks to put 
man in the centre of the picture 
and to treat God as non-existent, 
always ends in inhumanity. 
Where there is no vision, God 
is left out of account, the people 
perish’. Again: ‘The primary 
object of the new publication is 
not to teach the duty of giving 
one-tenth of income, but of ten- 
tenths. What is wanted is sys- 
tematic giving on the tithe 
principle’. 

When I questioned the vicar 
about this he said that human- 
ism was Communism because 
they were both atheist. He then 
compared the practice of Com- 
munism with the theory of 
Christianity to prove that hu- 
manism was inhuman. He also 
told me that Christians opposed 
the bomb because the bomb was 
against God's will, but those 
humanists who opposed it did so 
because they were (a) scared and 
selfish, (b) found it convenient 
to tag along with the Christians. 


—CAROLINE SmiTH, London, 
SW14. 
Omar Khayyam 


Sir,—With reference to A. W. 
Reid’s letter (August issue), no- 
body would wish to deny the 
importance of today. Of course, 
it ‘should be lived and savoured 
to the full’. But it is impossible 
either for individuals or societies 
to live only in and for the mo- 
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ment. Critical appraisal of the 
past and planning, and probably 
sacrifice, for the future are es- 
sential. Humanism is_ not 
synonymous with  irresponsi- 
bility, and if it is to be taken 
seriously as a way of life must 
provide an ethic superior to the 
immoral ‘take no thought for 
the morrow’. 

Struggle is inescapable. We 
must all struggle against the 
defects in ourselves, against the 
intractabilities of the physical 
universe, and against the imper- 
fections of a society evolving 
slowly from a_ condition of 
brutishness. The ‘peace and 
happiness of mankind’ will not 
be achieved by hedonism but by 
human effort. Even so, there is 
no guarantee that we will be 
successful—J. WatsH, Oxford. 


Phallic Symbol 


Sir,—Your readers may be 
interested to learn that the 
phallic symbolism so_ interest- 
ingly set forth in the July issue 
of The Humanist by Royston 
Pike survived in Western Europe 
until the present century, at 
Fifty 


least in one particular. 
years ago in the West of Ire- 
land peasants put their thumbs 
between the index and middle 
fingers to indicate the act of 
sexual consummation. The sym- 


bol, also, was sometimes used 
to show contempt for another 
person with whom one was dis- 
puting. — A. C. -CUMMINGs, 
Canada. 


Missionary Methods 


Sir,—I have recently been 
reading after a lapse of years 
Christianizing the Heathen, by 
Mrs Bradlaugh Bonner, a study 
of answers obtained in 1922 to 
an RPA questionnaire sent to 
various parts of the world. One 
can only remark that it is a 
telling exposure of the whole 
missionary method. In view of 
the large sums of money raised 
for missionary purposes in this 
country by various processes of 
‘telling the tale’, the facts con- 
tained in the study should be 
far better known than is the 
case. Certainly, the casual per- 
son who has no detailed know- 
ledge but who is under a vague 


impression that missionaries do 
some good should be made 
aware of the true state of things. 
It is a pity that Mrs Bradlaugh 
Bonner did not carry over her 
study into one of balance-sheets 
and reveal how much of the 
money collected is spent on 
salaries and the like at home! 
Since 1922 much, however, 
has changed and the book now 
‘dates’. Not every change is for 
the worse. For example, Chris- 
tian missionaries have been 
cleared out of large parts of 
China. Again, quite recently, 
the Ceylon Civil Service started 
to debar Christians from certain 
posts—they knew their quality 
only too well. But the home 
Church seeks still to keep up a 
tirade of propaganda upon the 
missionary front, stirring up the 
enthusiasms of the thoughtless, 
the half-educated, and the ignor- 
ant. I am writing to ask that 
the RPA should perform an 
outstanding public service by 
circulating anew a question- 
naire based upon the 1922 model 
brought up to date and making 
public the results. As a ration- 
alist, I have no fear of what the 
results might show although I 
can well imagine that they would 
cause consternation at the Mis- 
sionary Council of the Church 
Assembly and similar institu- 
tions. — F. H. AMPHLETT 
MICKLEWRIGHT, London, SE25. 


Humanist Speakers Wanted 


Sir.—During the last two 
years humanist societies have 
been formed at several of the 
Universities and they constitute 
an excellent medium through 
which the humanist idea can 
be put to a substantial portion 
of the most intelligent of the 
country’s young men_ and 
women. Probably London Uni- 
versity, because of its position 
in the capital, and Oxford and 
Cambridge, because of their 
prestige, do not lack attractive 
humanist speakers, but other 
University humanist societies 
find it difficult to get outstand- 
ing humanists to come out to 
address them and the student 
audiences such speakers could 
draw. 

This problem cannot be solved 


by secretaries writing severally 
to this or that well-known hu- 
manist. People like Dr Bronow- 
ski or Sir Julian Huxley can 
hardly be blamed for directing 
a shower of such invitations into 
their waste-paper baskets, but 
from the point of view of the 
humanist movement it seems 
disastrous that the opportunity 
for putting the humanist case 
to audiences of 400-500 univer- 
sity students yearly should be 
missed. 

well-known humanists 
themselves not do something to 
send one or other of their num- 
ber round the University Hu- 
manist Societies once a year on 
tour as Mrs Knight toured two 
years ago? A well-prepared talk 
on the fundamental idea of hu- 
manism could do much to set a 
University Humanist Society up 
for the academical year.—F. R. 
GRIFFIN, Chairman, Tyneside 
Humanist Group. 


The Meaning of Humanism 


Sir,—I should be very inter- 
ested to hear readers’ definitions 
of Humanism. The shorter the 
better. — (Countess) PAULINE 
BENTINCK, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


Plea for a United Front 


Sir,—I remember the relief 
I experienced a few years ago 
when I found that there were 
humanist organizations scattered 
throughout the country. I had 
been brought up a Christian, had 
doubted and finally decided 
against it, only to find that I was 
apparently to fight a_ single- 
handed battle. Then I met an- 
other atheist. We discussed the 
matter, found out about the 
RPA, and together, with RPA 
help, formed a Humanist Group 
in our town. Ever since then I 
have been asking myself why I 
had to work it out alone and 
against the opinions of everyone 
around me. Why wasn’t I told 
that there were many other 
people who didn’t believe in 
Christianity? Today I still ask 
that question. If I didn’t have 
The Humanist, I would still be 
unaware that humanists are 
meeting and talking together. 

Every atheist knows (in Britain 
at least) that Christianity exists ; 
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most have read parts of the 
Bible and attended churches for 
one reason or another. They 
don’t accept Christianity but 
they certainly know it’s there. 
How many Christians or doubt- 
ing half-Christians know about 
humanism? 

Is it not time that the human- 


ist organizations got together 
and did something about this 
situation? We may smile a little 
at the rivalries of Methodists, 
Baptists, and Catholics, all 
claiming to preach the true 
Christianity, but are we begin- 
ning to present the same picture? 
As far as I know the RPA, the 


Ethical Union, and the National 
Secular Society are all organiza- 
tions of atheists but work separ- 
ately from each other. If this is 
so, let us sort out the points of 
agreement we have—which must 
be many—present a united front, 
and advertise —J. B. RICHARDS, 
West Bridgford, Notts. 


HUMANIST FRONT 


T Sixtieth Annual 
General Meeting of the 
RPA was held during the 
Conference at Girton College, 
Cambridge, on Saturday, August 
8. There were seventy-two mem- 
bers present, including seven 
Directors. Mr H. Hawton pre- 
sided, and read an address by 
the Chairman, Mr _ Joseph 
Reeves, MP, who was on a visit 
to Canada. Mr Reeves drew 
attention to the energetic steps 
taken by the Directors to reduce 
losses by making internal econo- 
mies and more advantageous in- 
vestments. He said that some of 
the needs which the RPA had 
originally met were less urgent 
today. It was essential for the 
RPA to adapt itself to a chang- 
ing world. The steady influx of 
new members was an encourag- 
ing sign that the present policy 
of the RPA met with a response. 

This was underlined by Mr 
Hawton, who said that in view 
of the small advantage taken by 
members to purchase RPA 
books, the most effective means 
of propaganda was obviously 
The Humanist. 

The Annual Report and Ac- 
counts for the year 1958 were 
adopted and Messrs Kemp, 
Chatteris & Co. were re- 
appointed as auditors. 

* ~ 

The following Directors who 
retired and offered themselves 
for re-election were elected: Mr 
H. J. Blackham, Mrs C. Dow- 
man, Mr H. Sykes, Mr Archi- 
bald Robertson, Professor H. 
Levy, and Mr Joseph Reeves. 
As Mr C. T. Smith did not seek 
re-election, Mr Ritchie Calder 
was elected in his place. As the 
result of a ballot Mr Ivor R. 
Russell was elected in place of 
Mr A. D. Howell Smith. The 


meeting unanimously recom- 

mended that the Board should 

consider inviting Mr Howell 

Smith to become an Honorary 

Associate. 
* 

At the members’ meeting at 
the close of the Cambridge 
Conference, Mr Ashplant sug- 
gested that some tangible token 
should be given to Mr Howell 
Smith in appreciation of his ser- 
vices to the RPA. All who are 
in sympathy with this project 
should write to the Secretary. 

* 


During the Conference two 
groups had been formed, one 
consisting of teachers, the other 
of members of thirty-five years 
of age and under. Anyone 
wishing to join the teachers’ 
group should write to Mr G. N. 
Deodhekar, 53 Wallingford 
Avenue, London, WI10. It was 
proposed that London teachers 
should act as a convening group 
and a clearing house for any 
approach through the RPA to 
the Humanist Council. 

* 

The Under-Thirty-Five Group 
would act in liaison with the 
University Humanist Federa- 
tion, which is affiliated to the 
RPA, and it was suggested that 
a weekend conference might be 
arranged. 

* 

Mark Lillingston, of Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge, spent 
two weeks of his summer vaca- 
tion canvas ing in Basildon New 
Town for humanism. As a re- 
sult of his splendid efforts two 
groups have been formed. The 
Basildon Humanist Group will 
meet monthly at the house of 
the secretary, Mr A. Sykes, 19 
Theydon Crescent, Basildon, and 
the Basildon Young Humanists 


will meet fortnightly. This is an 

example of what can be done by 

faith and energy. We hope 

others will show a similar cru- 

sading zeal. 
* * 

The South Place _ Ethical 
Society is holding its Annual 
Reunion on Sunday, September 
27, at 3.30 pm, and the guest of 
honour will be Ritchie Calder, 
CBE. All members and friends 
of the RPA are cordially invited. 


Group Activities 

Brighton and Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sunday, October 4, 5.30 pm. 
Readings from humanist litera- 
ture, followed by discussion. 


Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, Orpington. 
Sunday, October 11, 5.30 pm. 
Speaker from ‘The Company of 
Free Men’. 


Leeds — Tees-side — Tyneside 
Groups. Grainger Café, North 
Gate, Darlington. Sunday, 
October 4, 2 pm to 7.30 pm. 
Joint one-day conference, ‘Reli- 
gion and the Schools’ and ‘The 
Struggle for Freedom in Africa’. 
Cost (including lunch and tea) 
5s. All humanists in North-East 
England invited. Full particulars 
from Mr F. R. Griffin, 5 Kirk- 
stone Gardens, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 7. 


Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross Hse., Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, October 17, 7.30 pm, 
Eric Stenton, ‘Ethics of Adver- 
tising’. 

RPA (Glasgow Brench), Cen- 
tral Halls, Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Sunday, October 18, 3 pm, 
Debate,. ‘Does Man _ Survive 
Death?’ 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
value one guinea. The second and third correct Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Friday, October 9 


CLUES DOWN 

1 Ancient weapon—used 
by Falstaff? (6) 

2 Smoking jacket (6) 

3 Residence of the boastful 
hammer-thrower (9) 

4 Trap weapon for drink 
(3-5) 


CLUES ACROSS 
Prublematical breakfast 
for John Keats (8) 
5 Not so restful for the 
child! (6) 
Honeyed enchantment (8-3) 
Pull back the string (3) 
Might well upset the 
canoe! (5) 
3- Object of derision to 
lovers (9) 
In which, oddly enough, 
one sits (5) 
5 Headlong course (6) 
20 So scan inhabitants of s 
Campania (6) father? (9) 
Plunder suited to cobblers 17 Impetus (8) 
(5) 18 Plunge your sword into 
25 Fast time, but warm (5-4) the blackleg poet! (8) 
27 Took a purge before a 19 Not necessarily a 
fall (5S) centaur (8) 
28 Green for Le Fanu (3) 22 Slave dance (5) 
29 Bad light stopped play? 23 Angled for information 
To do this might avoid (6) 
it! (4-7) 24 Screen adapted for 


6 Aside from thoughts (5) 

7 Undress uniform? (8) 

8 Contain refreshment for 
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26 Understandable cause for 
tears! (5) 
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